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Carefully tailored Burlington’s 


wrinkle resistant rayon 


SEASON ROUNDER SUITS 


13 95 
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PRING fever begins to take its toll 
about this time every year and we 
wonder what on earth has happened to 
us. Some authorities tell us we can avoid 
the midwinter slump and spring fever by 
taking off three or four weeks for a Car- 


ribean Cruise or a jaunt down to sunny, 
. Florida. 


Obvious reasons, the Board of 
Education that employed us for one, make 
us perish the thought,as quickly as possible 
and try to postpone our. wanderlust until 
a more opportune time. That gives us 
tine’ to daydream, plan, and plan some 
more: But “then comes June and what 
happens is up to us! 

Yes, we are leading up to something. 
We just can’t say enough about the pro- 
posed trip for the teachers of the state 
who want a wonderful vacation along with 
the unforgettable experience of attending 
a convention of the National Education 
Association. .-With all the fun we anti- 
cipate on the tour, we would not neglect 
the seriousness of the business of the asso- 
ciation. We havea right to take pride in 
our national association, and most of us 
do. It seems to be the consensus of those 
who have attended an annual convention 
that a teacher cannot participate in one 
without returning a better teacher. What 
more can we ask of any convention? 

We hope you read the short news item 
about New Orleans in the last issue. We 
think that city will be one of the high- 
lights of the tour. Another city on the 
itinerary that will certainly measure up to 
anyone’s standards is Charleston. The 
essence of conservatism, Charleston re- 
tains enough of the past that one almost 
feels he is linked in some strange way with 
the masters of the outlying plantations, the 
slaves on tHe ‘auction blocks, and the 
theatre crowds:that attended the old Dock 
Street Theatre where Jenny Lind sang, 
Fanny Kesler daiiégd} and grand opera 
companies performed for the elite. 

Charlestonians {ill tell you if you ask 
them, and maybe even if you don’t, that 
here the Ashley and the Cooper Rivers 
come together to form the Atlantic Ocean. 
Across the Battery is, old Fort Sumter 
where the first shots of the Civil War were 
fired, shots that still echo’ in the ‘ears of 
many of the people there. On the; Ashley 
River, next to the famous Hamptoh Park, 
we find The Citadel, the Military College 
of South Carolina which is rated “dis- 
tinguished” by the Unifed States War De- 
partment. 

St. Michaels and St. Philip’s Churches 
add dignity and grandeur to this historic 
city. Tombstones dating as far back as 
the early part of the eighteenth century 
fascinate us and excite our wildest imagi- 
nation, 


Elsewhere in this issue, you will find a 
coupon which, when filled out and re- 
turned, will reserve a placé for you on the 
TEA Tour. We'd love tp jhave you. 


to flower which we-are featuring on 
our cover this month has a special 
meaning to us of Tennessee. As many 
good seventh grade history students could 
tell you, the General Assembly, in 1919, 
provided that a State flower should be 
chosen by the school children of Ten- 
nessee. At this time a vote was taken and 
the passion flower was chosen. In 1933, 
according to the latest edition of the 
Tennessee Blue Book, the Legislature can- 
celed that choice and designated the iris 
as the official “State Flower of Tennessee.” 
If you would like to be technical or 
scientific about it, the iris, Genus Iridaceae, 
is an herbacious perennial of which there 
are about 170 species, including several 
North American species, the most common 
of which is the Blue Flag. There are 
several colors among the iris, and the 
Legislators who chose it as the State 
flower did not name a particular color. By 
common acceptance, the purple iris is con- 
sidered the State flower. 
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SAFETY IN COAL MINING 


Coal leads all industries in safety advance- 
ment—no other American industry can match 
coal mining’s safety improvement record. Ton for 
ton, coal mining is twice as safe today as it was 
only ten years ago...5 times as safe as 40 years ago. 


This safety record is no accident—the coal in- 
dustry has long conducted a vigorous search for 
ever better safety devices and methods. Thus, 
today, modern mechanical devices combat such 
hazards as fires, explosions and dangerous gases. 
In one year alone, 60 million dollars has been 
spent on such mechanical lifeguards—and in edu- 
cating personnel. Education is vital to safety. The 
great bulk of coal-mining accidents are the result 
of human error. Therefore, every educational de- 
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This spray gun on wheels guards lives by coat- 
ing mine walls, roofs and floors with pulverized 
limestone. Neither explosions nor fires can feed 
on coal dust so diluted. 


Giant lungs—like this one—are on duty around 
the clock. They breathe fresh air into the mine 
and expel dangerous gases. For every ton of coal 

removed, millions of cubic feet of fresh air 


A | are blown in. 











vice is used by the coal industry to teach safety on 
the job and to preach it at regular meetings held 
with mine foremen. 

Safety standards continue to climb—over the 
years, the bituminous coal industry has raised the 
standards of mine safety higher and higher. And 
in the years to come, management is determined 
to raise safety standards even higher, through 


both research and safety education. 


BITUMINOUS w& COAL 


BITUMINOUS COAL INSTITUTE 
A DEPARTMENT OF NATIONAL COAL ASSOCIATION 
Washington 5, D. C. 
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“THE GENIE STORY,” a new booklet for class- 
room use, showing in a sequence of color illus- 
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; trations and simple dialogue how a schoolboy ; 
learns from the genie the magic of coal. 

I For your copy and a list of other teachers’ aids, fill in this I 
I coupon and send it to: Bituminous Coal Institute, Educational 4 
I Division, 320 Southern Building, Washington 5, D. C. i 
i (PLEASE PRINT) i 
I Name i 
| i 
I Street P 
I City. Zone__State. I 
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Happy Children 
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THE TEXTBOOK INVESTIGATION 


Senate Joint Resolution No. 15 authorized a committee 
composed of two Senators and three Representatives and 
stated, “It shall be the duty of this committee to investi- 
gate and inquire into the source and character of ma- 
terial, information and printed subject matter included 
in textbooks for use by the public schools and colleges 
of Tennessee.” 

The committee, appointed by the Speakers of the 
Senate and House of Representatives, is composed of 
Senator Sterling Roberts, Chairman, Kingston; Senator 
Carl Hardin, Nashville; and Representatives Fred 
Atchley, Sevierville; Norman Binkley, Nashville; and 
Guy Thackston, Lebanon. 

The Committee, at its first meeting, made some im- 
portant decisions and adopted some fundamental policies 
for the guidance of its work. Concerning the American 
Way of Life, the Committee said: 

1. The Committee believes that this country became 
great because of its freedoms, and not because of 
its restrictions. The Committee believes in the 
basic American freedoms of speech, press, and wor- 
ship. 

2. The Committee believes that freedom to learn about 
this world and its complexities is as important as 
freedom of speech, freedom of press, and freedom 
of worship. The suppression of the first will lead 
to the suppression of the others in short order. 

Concerning its intended accomplishments and limita- 
tions the Committee said: 

“The Committee does not wish to place itself in the 
role of censor and attempt to dictate what shall and what 
shall not be taught, that power has been granted to the 
State Board of Education by law. 

“The Committee recognizes that the youth of our 
country must be taught about the other theories of gov- 
ernment and it is not the intention of this Committee 
to attempt to prevent such instruction.” 

The Committee accepted the following criteria as a 
basis for evaluating the loyalty factor in textbooks: 

“Materials of instruction dealing with social, cultural, 
and governmental issues are constructive, friendly to 
democracy, and non-subversive when: 

1. In the study of democracy its accomplishments, fail- 
ures, and potentialities for further development are 
considered. 

2. In the treatment of the governmental, vocational, 
and social relationships of the individual, his ob- 
ligations are stressed as well as his rights. 

3. Information about other political and social systems 
such as Communism and Socialism is presented ob- 
jectively as a basis for fuller understanding and 
deeper appreciation of American Democracy. 

4. In dealing with controversial issues, all sides of the 
issues are presented.” 

The Committee, with these principles and policies as a 
guide for work, has conducted a thorough investigation 
and will soon make its report to the Legislature. Natur- 
ally, we hope the report will be a favorable one. 
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The school people of Tennessee are just as interested 
as any individual or group in the state in keeping our 
schools free of communistic or socialistic teachings. If 
there is anything wrong with textbooks, we want to 
know it. If there is anything communistic or socialistic 
in our school system, we want it eliminated. 

However, we would not want to eliminate freedom of 
speech, freedom of the press, freedom of worship, and 
the other freedoms we enjoy in America. We would not 
want to stifle the initiative or the freedom of any teacher 
to teach the truth. It is the practice of dictators to 
control what is taught in schools, to control thought and 
action in every detail. If this kind of control ever comes 
in America, we will have lost our freedom. 

We do not question the motives back of this investiga- 
tion. People have a right to their opinions. Organiza- 
tions should be interested in what is taught in the 
schools. Certainly the Legislature has a right to in- 
vestigate if they feel that an investigation is necessary. 
If the investigation, if the criticism of any book, is 
prompted by motives other than the welfare of the 
schools and the good of the state and nation, then cer- 
tainly it is too bad to cause the people alarm and con- 
cern over textbooks. We do know that there is an 
organized group in this country operating to discredit the 
public schools and one of its favorite methods is to attack 
textbooks. Let us hope that this group never gains a 
foothold in Tennessee. 

One of the heartening things about this investigation 
has been the response of the public and the press in 
defense of the school system and the school teachers. 
While the teachers have not been attacked, any indica- 
tion that they are teaching textbooks which contain 
subversive materials, or any insinuation that they do not 
know when a textbook contains such material, brought 
immediate response from many individuals and groups. 
A resolution passed recently by the Methodist ministers 
of the Nashville district illustrates this point: 

“We do vigorously express our faith in the American 
system of public education and our confidence in both 
the public schools of Tennessee and in the present 
methods used in selecting and approving textbooks for 
our public schools. : 

“We do heartily commend the committee of the State 
legislature engaged in textbook hearings for its fairness 
and good judgment. We also commend the citizens and 
the newspapers who have been prompt and courageous 
in the defense of our schools and textbooks from un- 
warranted suspicion and attack.” 

This confidence in the schools and in the teachers is 
appreciated by the school people. The school teachers 
of this state are a loyal, hard working, patriotic group. 
They yield to no individuals and to no organizations in 
their patriotism, in their Americanism and in their desire 
to promote our form of government and our way of life. 
The confidence expressed by the public should bring 
about a renewal of determination on the part of teachers 
to see that the best textbooks possible are used, that the 


(Continued on page 31) 








Let’s look at 


THE POTENTIALITIES OF OUR PUBLIC SCHOOLS 


| think any fair-minded person 
who examines the evidence that 
has been presented with regard to 
the effectiveness of the modern 
school in America will be satisfied 
that the attacks made against our 
schools are without significant foun- 
dation. School people, once they 
have been aroused, have given a 
good account of themselves on the 
defensive front. There are a number 
of considerations in relation to the 
present crisis in education that 
should have careful attention. For 
one thing, defensive tactics are 
dangerous to any profession. 

For many decades the education- 
al profession has been noted for 
being self-critical. Few professions 
deal with their own practices as 
critically as do teachers in conven- 
tions and conferences. It is now 
very noticeable that we are less 
self-critical than we used to be. The 
major reason is that we are reluctant 
to put ammunition in the hands of 
our enemies. We are quick to go on 
the defensive even when we are 
attacked at points on which we are 
vulnerable and when charges are 
made which merely indicate we have 
some unfinished business. There is 
a real danger that we shall lull both 
the profession and interested laymen 
into complacency in regard to such 
unfinished business. The greatest 
danger of all is that we shall be so 
busy defending ourselves that we 
have no time for the important busi- 
ness of improving our practices as 
they should be improved. If our 
energies are diverted into defensive 
tactics, we shall not long continue 
to be creative, forwardlooking, and 
productive. 

Not all of the criticism comes from 
those bent on changing the Amer- 
ican social pattern or from critics 
who do not believe in public educa- 





Reprinted by permission from Child- 
hood Education, January, 1953, Vol- 
ume 29, Number 5. 
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tion and would like to destroy it. 
Much criticism comes from worried 
parents who, perhaps because of the 
crisis in American life generally, the 
war in Korea, corruption in govern- 
ment, and other civic problems have 
honest doubt about the effectiveness 
of what our educational system is 
doing. In some instances, these 
doubts are merely expressions on the 
part of the lay public with regard 
to important items of unfinished 
business in the field of education. In 
other instances they grow out of mis- 
understandings as to what actually 
is meant by modern education, 
guidance, and core curriculum. In 
all of these cases our job is not to 
defend ourselves but to explain what 
we are doing and take the public 


ERNEST O. MELBY 


gumentative mood. We are likely 
to supply quick answers and are not 
always as ready to listen as we 
should be. In this respect, the de- 
fensive mood in which we now find 
ourselves is bad for our relationship 
with the larger community. Let us 
turn our attention to a few of the 
major unfinished tasks that con- 
front us. 


Attention to Individual Needs 


Few subjects have been more dis- 
cussed than the problems of meeting 
the individual needs of pupils. Yet, 
in large measure, the problem re- 
mains unsolved. In too many schools 
the child whose interest lies in the 


This article is a presentation of ways of working on the great 
unfinished tasks in education. The author is Dean of the School 
of Education, New York University, New York City. 


into our confidence with regard to 
the unfinished business at hand. 

I believe that the average citizen 
in an American community believes 
in a good system of education. He 
really wants this school system to 
prosper and to be effective. He 
would like, however, to be on the 
team as far as the development of 
educational policies is concerned. 
We should take him into our con- 
fidence, brief him on our problems, 
and get his advice about their solu- 
tion. When his advice is in clear 
opposition to scientific knowledge, 
we must try to explain the situation 
to him and prove to his satisfaction, 
if we can, that a point of view dif- 
ferent from the one he takes has 
been established through research 
and successful practice. But we are 
obligated to listen to his criticism. 
It is appropriate and necessary for 
us to carefully consider the view- 
points of the people to whom our 
schools belong. 

We should remember that the de- 
fensive mood is quite often an ar- 


field of music, for example, is less 
highly regarded than the child who 
succeeds in arithmetic. While we 
talk about the adaptation of instruc- 
tion to individual differences, there 
is still much routine teaching and 
many children are not being served 
as effectively as they should be. 
Our failure to meet individual 
needs of pupils is especially striking 
along emotional lines. Students of 
mental hygiene and mental illness 
are appalled at the statistics with 
regard to the high incidence of men- 
tal breakdowns and mental illness. 
In many instances, experts studving 
these fields trace the conflicts, frus- 
trations, and the resulting schizo- 
phrenia to bad mental hygiene in 
our educational system. We know 
that children need to have a sense of 
belonging if they are to grow into 
well-adjusted men and women. 
Many teachers have not yet estab- 
lished the rapport with children that 
is required if a sense of belonging is 
to develop in all the children. In 


(Continued on page 53) 
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Emotional Problems of Children 


How much can classroom teachers really accomplish in the 
emotional development of children? The author of this article 
reviews the progress to date, bringing out point by point what 
teachers might do on the positive side to maintain a healthy 


environment for pupils. 


C. H. Patterson is a psychologist with 


the Veterans Administration at Ft. Snelling, St. Paul, Minne- 
sota, counselling veterans with personal adjustment problems. 
He received his training at the University of Chicago, the Uni- 
versity of Minnesota, and Harvard University. This article is 
reprinted from Understanding The Child, June, 1952. 


NCREASINGLY it is being ac- 

cepted that the classroom teacher 
is responsible for more than the 
academic development of the child. 
Education now tries to supply the 
physical needs of the pupil as well, 
since it has been recognized that a 
child handicapped by a temporary or 
permanent physical disability is also 
handicapped in academic learning. 
In comparison with the physically 
handicapped, relatively little has 
been done in the classroom for the 
emotionally disturbed or handicap- 
ped pupil. But it is just as true, 
perhaps even more true, that the 
academic progress of the child is af- 
fected by his emotions and feelings. 
As Dorothy Baruch and others point 
out, children bring their emotions, 
as well as their minds and bodies, 
to school with them. 

It is true that much progress has 
been made since the study of Wick- 
man, which revealed the disagree- 
ment between teachers’ concepts of 
the seriousness of behavior char- 
acteristics and the opinions of mental 
hygienists. Since that time consider- 
able effort has been made to help 
teachers recognize emotional dis- 
turbances when they exist. The 
well-behaved, overly-quiet child may 
be covering up a serious emotional 
disturbance. 

The emphasis, however, has been 
upon the recognition, or diagnosis, 
of emotional problems. Many teach- 
ers have become quite skilled in 
detecting signs of emotional dis- 
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turbances in children who should be 
referred for special treatment. This 
is well and good, since early treat- 
ment is desirable. But emotional 
disturbance is a matter of degree, 
and there are many less serious 
problems, or beginning problems, 
which cannot be treated by the 
limited number of psychiatrists and 
psychologists available. And there 
are the more or less normal or temp- 
orary emotional disturbances of the 
so-called “average” child. The 
teacher has a responsibility in these 
cases, so that emotional develop- 
ment will continue normally. That 
is, the teacher should be able to 
maintain a healthy environment for 
the emotional development of all of 
her pupils. 

Little has been done to help the 
teacher meet this responsibility and 
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opportunity. There has been much 
discussion of the problem, but not 
of how to handle it, except through 
referral of serious cases. More than 
this is necessary. The teacher must 
acquire and be able to put into 
practice the attitudes and techniques 
of good mental hygiene. This is 
necessary because, as suggested 
above, not all maladjusted children 
can be treated in a clinic; because 
there are many borderline cases for 
which there are no treatment facili- 
ties; and because the principles of 
mental hygiene which are effective 
with maladjusted children are 
equally good for the normal child, 
who also has emotions. 


Characteristics of Disturbance 


As a background for dealing with 
emotional maladjustment, it is es- 
sential that the teacher understand 
what the emotionally disturbed child 
is like. There are several points 
which must be kept in mind. 

The emotionally maladjusted child 
is not a malingerer. He is not fak- 
ing, he is not pretending or feigning 
in order to gain something, inventing 
complaints for his own ends. He is 
not deliberately manufacturing ex- 
cuses and alibis. 

Emotional maladjustment is not a 
willful or consciously developed con- 
dition. It is not brought on by con- 
scious design, but develops against 
the will of the child. It is not an in- 
dication of wickedness, stubborness, 
laziness or perverseness. It is not 
true, as is sometimes thought, that 
an emotionally maladjusted child can 
cure himself if he only wants to, if 
he will only “buckle down,” try to 
control himself, or “snap out of it.” 
Of course, maladjusted behavior 
serves a purpose, but it is not con- 
sciously developed as a clever trick 
to avoid something unpleasant. 

The physical complaints so com- 
mon in emotional maladjustment are 
not imaginary. Another mistaken no- 
tion is that the aches and pains of 

(Continued on page 45) 








What I Can Do To Become A Better Teacher 


T’S the last day of school. 

Goodbyes and see you in Sep- 
tember are still ringing in my ears. 
The halls which have so recently 
resounded with the banging of 
lockers and the call of children’s 
voices are ghostly silent. My school- 
room which has bulged at the seams 
with children and the things of 
childhood stands gaunt and bare. 
The parents have lingered, reluctant 
to take over the full responsibility 
of their children, which has been 
jointly ours for a school year. My 
fellow teachers have stopped to talk 
over summer plans. My principal 
has come with my last pay check 
and a wish for a happy vacation. 

Now all of them have gone. 

Why do I linger this last day of 
school? Why does this day always 
become a day of taking stock, a day 
of self-evaluation? Aspiring to be 
all of the things that a teacher is 


Looking Forward 

But along with this matter of look- 
ing back, also comes the happiness 
of looking forward. This day is 
also a day of resolutions, a day to 
ask myself, “What can I do to be- 
come a better teacher for all the 
children that are to come?” 

I can do better the things I feel 
I have done well. May I never 
reach the stage where I will not try 
out the new or be content to say, “I 
do it well enough.” I want to know 
and read what other teachers think, 
what experts in the field have found 
from research and working with 
children. I want always to know 
what is new and good in the field 
of education. 

When the offers come to work in 
other fields and pastures look green- 
er somewhere else, let me remind 
myself that teaching isn’t just a way 
of making a living or drawing a pay 


Last month we printed the essay which won $1200 for Mrs. 


Martha Blankenship in the Lion Oil Contest. 


This is the essay 


written by the other Tennessean who was in the first group of 


winners. 


Miss Dougherty plans to take full advantage of her 


scholarship at Columbia University. She will attend the sum- 
mer sessions and take courses in kindergarten work and tele- 


vision scriptwriting. 


said to be, a moulder of character, 
a holder of destiny, an influence for 
the common good of children over- 
whelms me today, as I review my 
year’s work. 

Has the quality of my living and 
my teaching influenced those with 
whom I have come in contact? Have 
I made a difference to those chil- 
dren whom I guided through their 
first year of school and who have so 
recently left these portals? Have 
their parents understood them better 
because of me? Have my fellow 
teachers been better teachers be- 
cause I gave a helping hand, added 
a word of praise or offered a listen- 
ing ear? This matter of taking stock 
is not a ledger sheet where I may 
account for the profit and loss or the 
debit and credit of my year’s work. 
Such things as these are too intang- 
ible to measure, except from my own 
personal feeling of satisfaction or 
dissatisfaction. This last day of 
school brings its share of both. 
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check, it’s an opportunity for mak- 
ing a contribution. Let me realize 
that teaching has a future, the fu- 
ture of the world. Let me be proud 
of the fact that I am a member of 
one of the largest groups of people 
in our country. I always want to 
be alert to the potentialities and 
strength of this group of which I am 
one. Never let me apologize for 
being a teacher or cover up the fact 
that I am one. I want to live hap- 
pily at my job and not be disturbed 
by those who say, “Teaching is so 
thankless.” They have never had be- 
stowed on them the smile of a timid 
child or the curious gifts of love 
that find their way to a teacher’s 
desk. These are thanks enough. Let 
me never be so far removed from 
childhood that I can’t rejoice over 
a new pair of shoes, a puppy, a new 
brother or even a new tooth. I want 
to be aware of the privilege that I 
have in sharing the wonders of life 
with children. 


KATHERINE ROSE 
DOUGHERTY 


Buena Vista School 
Nashville 


Yet I never want to become child- 
ish because of my constant associa- 
tion with young children. I want 
to take my place in an adult world 
and to seek more contacts with peo- 
ple outside my profession. Let me 
learn to be a good listener in these 
contacts. It is so easy for a teacher 
to become a teller. May I never 
stay so close to my work that I 
can’t see the “woods for the trees.” 
I want always to be conscious of 
the fact that “talking shop” can be 
healthy in its place but it can also 
be a deadly and boring experience. 

As the duties of every teacher 
become more involved and more 
complex, may I realize that my 
teaching will be better and my out- 
look brighter because of a ballet 
I saw, a television play I enjoyed, 
a mystery serial I caught up with, 
a new recipe I tried out, a piece of 
furniture I refinished or a new game 
in which I became skilled. 

When materials seem limited, let 
me not be dismayed. Things by 
themselves are so empty anyway. 
There’s always the children and 
there’s always “me.” Let me give 
more of myself and less of things. 

All children must have love and 
security. Don’t let me give too little 
for fear of coddling. Let me give 
an abundance to the child who never 
gets chosen or who is a nuisance to 
others in the group. Setting the 
right attitude toward that child is 
my responsibility. I may be his only 
source of guidance and understand- 
ing. 

Teacher and Citizen 

I am a teacher, but I am also a 
citizen. I must take a more active 
part in political and economic af- 
fairs. I must be more alert to the 
things that affect teachers and chil- 
dren and keep a careful watch for 
legislation regarding them. 

I can become an ambassador of 
good will for the teaching profession 
by making wise use of my leader- 

(Continued on page 41) 
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A Group of First Graders Learn 


How the Mail Goes Through 


Y first grade children returned 

to school from the Christmas 
holidays laden with gifts and beau- 
tiful cards. Each was eager to tell 
his own story. One little boy said, 
“The postman and the parcel post 
men were almost as busy as Santa 
Claus.” “How on earth does the 
postman know who lives in each 
house?” someboy asked. “How does 
he get the mail from the post office?” 
another chimed in. 


Back at school the next day, we 
made plans for the construction of 
our post office. Committees were 
formed to collect the necessary mate- 
rials. Each child had a part in the 
construction. Stories were written 
on such subjects as “How We Can 
Help the Postman.” “Cost of Special 
Delivery,” and “Kinds of Stamps.” 
Each child was given the oppor- 
tunity to be a clerk, postman, special 
delivery carrier, customer, and 


We dare say that there are lots of grown folk who don’t know 
as much about Uncle Sam’s postal department as these first 


graders at Park Lowry School in Knoxville. 


Not only did they 


see first-hand how the post office in their city works; they made 


one of their own. 


After discussing the matter, we 
decided if we really wanted to know 
how the post office serves the peo- 
ple, finding out could be fun. We 
would build a post office of our own 
in our room and learn the duties of 
all the workers. Only two of the 
twenty-seven pupils had been to a 
post office. It was obvious that the 
first step would be a visit to the local 
one so we would know just what 
we needed in our project. 


An Invitation 


Permission for our visit was 
granted by the postmaster. An en- 
thusiastic class of youngsters 
boarded a bus for the post office. 
We arrived at 9:30 one bright Tues- 
day morning. Postmaster Garret 
welcomed us and we were given a 
guide to take us on our journey. We 
listened to the guide as we saw 
mail sorted for each city, packages 
sorted for local delivery and car- 
tiers packs loaded for the trip of 
the day. 

We visited each window and 
learned what the sign over it meant. 
Several children bought stamps and 
postal cards. It was interesting to 
listen to the questions asked by 
these eager first graders. The patient 
guide answered them all. 
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postmaster. 

In reading, the children learned 
to read the stories that were com- 
posed, signs over each window in 
the post office, and names of streets, 
cities, and states. The necessity of 
being able to read house numbers 


ANNIE GIFFIN CRAIG 


Park Lowry School 
Knoxville 


and to make change for stamps that 
were purchased gave us a boost in 
arithmetic. Language offered the 
greatest opportunity for free expres- 
sion. We wrote and memorized 
poems and composed numerous let- 
ters. In writing, each child learned 
to address correctly an envelope 
and to write plainly so the clerks and 
postman could read it. In art, pic- 
tures of the post office we had vis- 
ited, mail trucks, and postmen carry- 
ing mail to houses were drawn. 
Pictures of mail trucks, airplanes, 
trains, rural carriers and city car- 
riers were collected and posted on 
the bulletin board. 


Learning by Doing 


The children learned through this 
interesting unit that if we expect 
better service from our post office, 
we must observe the postal rules and 
help the postman. They had pleas- 
ure in following these rules and they 
demonstrated through play their 
ability to be postal workers. 





I'd like ten 3 cent stamps, please. 
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Some Suggestions for 


COUNSELING INDIVIDUAL STUDENTS 


S training in guidance tech- 

niques is relatively new in edu- 
cation, many people doing such 
work in our schools will have to 
achieve competence through in-serv- 
ice training. In this article we hope 
to provide some material of a prac- 
tical value to teachers and principals 
charged with the responsibility of 
guiding and counseling students. 
It is intended to describe the ap- 
proach and procedures that generally 
characterize successful counseling 
with individual students. Though 
counseling is largely an art de- 
pendent upon the sensitivity of the 
counselor to the feelings of the 
student, nevertheless, there are cer- 
tain skills and techniques which can 
be recommended as being vital for 
successful counseling. 

Counseling for the classroom 
teacher embraces personal, social, 
and character guidance as well as 
educational and_ vocational guid- 
ance. To work effectively the 
teacher-counselor must have _ back- 
ground knowledge in all these 
areas, know various techniques for 
diagnosing or detecting difficulties 
in these areas, and be acquainted 
with resource agencies and other 
sources of aid for helping individuals 
in addition to being skilled in in- 
dividual counseling techniques. 


The Proper Setting 


Privacy is necessary for individual 
counseling. Interviews at the teach- 
ers desk in front of the remainder 
of the class or in the hall are not 
desirable. If possible, a private 
room should be available for such 
conferences. Ideally, it should be 
furnished attractively, but this is not 
essential. A storage room, first aid 
room, a vacant classroom, or any 
other vacant room can be used ad- 
vantageously. 

Problems brought to a counselor 
by a student usually involve his 
feelings and emotions, things that 
he has been unable to tackle through 
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logical reasoning. When the coun- 
selor recognizes this, the approach 
in counseling becomes one of pro- 
viding an opportunity, an atmos- 
phere in which the student feels 
free to explore and unload his emo- 
tions. He is able to talk freely and 
voice previously unspoken thoughts 
and feelings. This is the first stage 
in the counseling process. To 
achieve it, the counselor must be a 
warm, understanding individual, not 
domineering or moralistic. The 
counselor must make the student 
feel that he is free to speak. He 
does not attempt to judge the stu- 
dent nor cast advice at him; instead 
the student is made to feel that all 
the decisions to be made will be his 
own. In some instances, the coun- 
selor may have to assume respon- 
sibility for pointing out the various 
alternatives that might exist in mak- 
ing a choice. 

To encourage the student's free 
flowing self-expression, the coun- 
selor avoids comparing or classify- 
ing the student with other cases. 
He strives to make the student feel 
accepted as an individual whose 
utterances will be kept in strict 
confidence. The counselor does not 
pry into the student’s affairs; rather 
he displays an objective attitude of 
willingness to listen to whatever the 
student has to say. The counselor 
is patient and raises questions when 
he is certain that the students feels 
sufficiently secure in the relationship 
that he will be willing to answer 
such questions rather than becom- 
ing defensive. 

The counselor is alert to minimal 
cues in the behavior of the student 
that reveal his feelings and attitudes. 
Keen sensitivity will enable the 
counselor to know when the student 
is discussing a problem that is emo- 
tionally crucial for him, when he is 
merely presenting a facade, or when 
he is on the defensive. Experienced 
teachers who have been careful ob- 
servers of students will have no 
difficulty in perceiving these cues. 


WILLIAM COLEMAN 
Director, Tennessee 

State Testing and 
Guidance Program 


The General Procedure 


The general procedure in the 
counseling process usually follows 
a pattern. At the outset there is 
an exchange of greetings and small 
talk to encourage the student to 
relax and “feel at home.” This helps 
establish a mutual, friendly acquain- 
tance, or “rapport” as it is tech- 
nically termed. When the student 
has come on his own initiative it is 
usually easier to develop rapport 
and the student is less likely to be 
“on guard.” If the counselor feels 
it is necessary to ask a student to 
come in for an interview, it will help 
when reasons such as the following 
can be given: 

“I have noticed that your school 
work is not as good as it might 
be. Perhaps there are some rea- 
sons or problems you have been 
having.” 

“On the reading test you took 
the other day, I notice that your 
score wasn't up to some of your 
other work.” 

“On your occupational interest 

inventory you expressed the most 

interest in ees: 

Students are more likely to be 
willing to discuss problems such as 
those illustrated above rather than 
being confronted with personal and 
emotional problems at the outset. 

After the student feels that rap- 
port has been established he will 
attempt to state his problem or prob- 
lems as he sees the situation. Fre- 
quently, the original statement of 
a problem may be a _ tentative, 
partially concealed declaration or 
“feeler.” If the student feels after 
trying the counselor out that he can 
trust him then he will bring his prob- 
lem out more openly. Since most 
individuals tend to be defensive and 


(Continued on page 43) 
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If Youre Going to Print 


PRINT IT RIGHT 


HEN Gutenberg invented 
movable type, he laid the 
foundations of public education. He 
also created the most-used public 
relations technique for modern edu- 
cation. Also one of the most abused. 


Schools in Tennessee’ and 
throughout the nation turn to print- 
ing when they have something to 
say to their teachers, their parents, 
their taxpayers, or any of their 
other publics. A veritable flood of 
annual reports, periodicals, leaflets, 
handbooks, and campaign literature 
on schools flows from the presses 
each year. 

Far too much of it is wasted. 
Some of it should never have been 
printed at all; the job could have 
been better done by personal con- 
tact, meetings, visual aids, radio, 
television, or some other standard 
public relations device. Much of 
the material misses fire because it is 
not well done—in a form ill-chosen 
for its aim, written in educese for 
popular consumption, badly-illus- 
trated and unattractive, or just poor 
printing by an incompetent printer. 
And a tremendous amount of even 
good printing often misses the boat 
because it fails to reach its audience, 
the people who must be informed, 
persuaded or stirred to action if 
the schools are to benefit. 


To help schools do better a goodly 
share of the printing they are going 
to do anyway, the National School 
Public Relations Association has pre- 
pared a new handbook in coopera- 
tion with the NEA Research Divi- 
sion. It was launched in February 
at the AASA convention under the 
title PRINT IT RIGHT.* It at- 
tempts to set down the techniques 
and skills which anyone facing a 
printing task needs to know. While 
it is aimed at the comparative ama- 
teur, it also offers ideas and tricks 
of the trade that will help those al- 
ready reasonably expert. Members 
of the committee which worked on 
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LAURENCE B. JOHNSON 
Editor, New Jersey 
Educational Review 


it—experts in different fields—learned 
much from each other as they put it 
together. 


Is Printing Necessary? 


The committee was a unit in 
feeling that education often relies 
too much on the printed word. 
NSPRA, which sponsored the prep- 
aration of the handbook, strongly 
believes that the individual teacher 
—in daily contact with children and 


STARTS IN THE CLASSROOM, 
there would still be tasks for which 
mass communication is needed. 
And while television, radio, motion 
pictures, filmstrips, demonstrations 
and displays all have their places, 
printed materials are still the most 
common form of mass communica- 
tion. It is still necessary—though 
not always clear why—that super- 
intendents issue annual reports. 
School systems and teacher organiza- 
tions both find regular publications 
essential to keeping teachers in- 
formed. Leaflets and folders can hit 
a single idea or convey a simple 
message more quickly and more 
cheaply than any other printed de- 
vice. Handbooks—even as PRINT 
IT RIGHT—can hold a body of in- 
formation against the moment it is 
needed. And while the need of a 
campaign may show weakness in 
your long-range PR program, there 
is scarcely a school or school system 
which does not have one at some 
time or other— whether to put across 
a bond issue or a budget, or to em- 


A new handbook by the National School Public Relations As- 
sociation offers concrete help to the classroom teacher, super- 
intendent, or organization leader who faces printing problems. 


parents—is still the best public rela- 
tions medium the schools can have. 
It demonstrated this by its first 
handbook, IT STARTS IN THE 
CLASSROOM, followed by a news- 
letter of the same name. These em- 
phasize how everyone in education 
can do public relations as he does his 
own work, whatever that is. 

But even if every teacher in 
America were to read and apply IT 











phasize safety, courtesy, or health. 

PRINT IT RIGHT, therefore, de- 
votes nearly half its space to these 
forms of printed material, showing 
good examples of each, telling what 
they can do best, and warning of the 
pitfalls. Here, for example, are a 
few pithy pointers. 


Annual Reports: One school sys- 
tem pictured Don Juan, one of the 
first settlers in its area, visiting 
the schools of today. It took pic- 
tures of a gray-haired citizen in 
appropriate costume. 

Leaflets: For opening day, three 
pages, printed, for the whole 
school system; the fourth mimeo- 
graphed at the individual school 
for its own pupils. 

Handbooks: Sample tables of con- 
tents for handbooks for new 
teachers and for parents whose 
children are coming to school for 
the first time. 

Campaigns: Does the front or 
back of an automobile sticker get 


the glue? 
(Continued on page 42) 
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Usb pe i en Theale 
from 


Members ol 
Nashville Hotel Association 


Chas. H. Cunningham, Pres. 


ALLEN | MAXWELL HOUSE 
Sam M. Allen, Manager Frank M. (Pete) Woods, Manager 


ANDREW JACKSON NOEL 
Leon Womble, Manager Ben Bass, Manager 
CLARKSTON SAM DAVIS 
Wm. A. (Bill) Pritchett, Manager J. W. Pritchett, Managing-Director 
HERMITAGE TULANE 


J. William Cole, Manager Royal M. Coats, Manager 


JAMES ROBERTSON 


George Thomas, Manager 


NASHVILLE HOTEL MEN’S ASSOCIATION 
W. W. Morris, Secy.-Treas. 
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PROGRAM 
Kighty-Fifth Annual Convention 


Tennessee Education Association 


Nashville 


March 26 and 27, 1953 


FIRST GENERAL SESSION 
War Memorial Auditorium 
Thursday, 8:00 p.m. 


Presiding: Miss CurIsTINE VAUGHAN, President, Tennes- 
see Education Association 
Central High School Band, Murfreesboro, Joe Van 
Sickle, Director 


Music in the Park (March) ...................006. Bergeim 
TONER CRCRINI oso aise ses cogatepsdpacectthonses corneas és Isaae 
RI RP 7 aire oe eo SN a Lehar-Norman 
Five American Folk Songs ...................... Siegmeister 
1. Sourwood Mountain 
2. Doney Gal 


3. The Monkey’s Wedding 
4. Black Is the Color of My True Love’s Hair 
5. M’sieu Bainjo 
Overture and Allegro........ Couperin-Milhaud-Walker 
Invocation: H. Thornton Fowler, Pastor, McKendree 
Methodist Church 
Greetings: Chester Parham, President, Tennessee 
School Boards Association 
Address: Dr. Pierce Harris, Pastor, First Methodist 
Church, Atlanta, Georgia 


Platform Guests 


The Administrative Council of the Tennessee Education 
Association. 

Officers of East, Middle and West Tennessee Education 
Associations, the Classroom Teachers Department, the 
Tennessee Public School Officers Association, and the 
Tennessee College Association. 

Chairmen of Sections. 

Past Presidents of the Tennessee Education Association. 

Staff of the Tennessee Education Association. 


SECOND GENERAL SESSION 
Ryman Auditorium 
Friday, 9:45 a.m. 


Presiding: Miss CuristinE VAUGHAN, President, Tennes- 
see Education Association 
Oak Ridge High School Choral Ensemble and Oak 
Ridge High School Orchestra, Daniel Bristow, Di- 
rector 
Invocation: H. C. Hale, Pastor, West End Church of 
Christ, Nashville 
Greetings: Miss Christine Vaughan, President, Ten- 
nessee Education Association 
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Greetings: Mrs. E. B. Roberts, President, Tennessee 
Congress of Parents and Teachers 

Introduction of the Governor: Dr. Quill E. Cope, 
Commissioner of Education 

Address: Honorable Frank G. Clement, Governor of 
Tennessee 

Group Singing: Mrs. Grace K. Morrow, leader 

Address: Dr. William G. Carr, Executive Secretary, 
National Education Association 


Platform Guests 
Division Heads, State Department of Education 
City and County Council Presidents and State Board 
members of the Tennessee Congress of Parents and 
Teachers 


THIRD GENERAL SESSION 
Ryman Auditorium 
Friday, 8:00 p.m. 


Concert, All-State Band and Chorus 


Mr. Frederick Fennell, Conductor, All-State Band, 
Eastman School of Music, Rochester, New York 
Mr. Wiley Housewright, Conductor, All-State Chorus, 

Florida State University, Tallahassee, Florida 


Glory of the Geridiivem 5000000000. Alford 

TS aioe i oS ee Wagner 

Waltzes from Rosenkavalier ............................ Strauss 
All-State Band 

Let Titerw be Miele ee ee Williams 

Be Thom Mot Ge sos CREE, Foltz 

Soon-Ah Will be Done ...............0.....:.ccccceeee. Damson 
All-State Chorus 

ye a SS By SR Ronee ry, Samia arena Moore 

All-State Chorus and Band, Mr. Housewright 

ELIE LORS ae HL A: SM 7 Anderson 

No Nemec... ctw dk pil Ahh oeesonsh. Vitto 

American Folk Rhapsody ................0.0....... Grundman 
All-State Band 

My Shepherd Will Supply My Need ............ Thomson 


Rock-A My Soul (Traditional) ........ arr. by De Vaux 
Not Alone for Mighty Empire.......... Prichard/Larson 
All-State Chorus 
Crown Imperial March  ..........0....0...000:cccee Walton 
All-State Chorus and Band, Mr. Fennell 

Mr. Gilbert L. Scarbrough, Coordinator 

Mr. Colin B. Richmond, All-State Chorus Chairman 

Mr. D. F. Bain, All-State Band Chairman 

Piano Courtesy of L. C. Tiller Piano Company, Nashville 


Reception Following Concert 
Immediately following the concert, members of the 
TEA and their guests are invited to a reception in TEA 
headquarters. Hosts will be Nashville and Davidson 
County teachers. 
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PROGRAMS OF SECTIONS 


ADMINISTRATIVE SECTION 
Auditorium, Elks Club 
Friday, 2:30 p.m. 


Presiding: J. T. Mmres, Dresden 

2:30 Address: Dr. Quill E. Cope, Commissioner of Education 
Discussion 

8:00 Address: Dr. Harl Douglass, University of Colorado 
Election of Officers 


AGRICULTURE SECTION 
Room D, Y.W.C.A. 
Friday, 3:30 p.m. 


Presiding: J. H. CLemMer, Dickson 
History of the Tennessee Education Association of Future 
Farmers of America, G. E. Freeman, State Department of 
Education 

Business 


ART EDUCATION SECTION 
Art Gallery, Parthenon, Centennial Park 
Friday, 12:30 p.m. 


Presiding: KATHERINE REED, Nashville 
12:30 Box Luncheon 
1:30 Business Meeting 
Round Table Discussions 
Report of Nominations Committee 
2:00 ART EDUCATION IN OUR SOCIETY, Derwin W. Ed- 
wards, Miami University 
3:00 Film 
Visiting of Exhibits 


ASSOCIATION FOR CHILDHOOD 
EDUCATION 
Ball Room, Maxwell House 
Friday, 12:30 p.m. 


Presiding: Suste E. CarpweLL, Lebanon 
12:30 Lunch 

Invocation: Dr. Maycie K. Southall, Nashville 
1:15 Introduction of Guests 

Music: Mrs. Helen M. Persons, Gallatin (Quartet) 
1:45 Address: Dr. Paul S. Weaver, Lake Erie College 
2:30 Reports 


ATTENDANCE TEACHERS SECTION 
Cumberland High School 
Friday, 12:30 p.m. 


Presiding: Mrs. C. E. Dennis, Columbia 

12:30 Invocation: Mr. Floyd A. Detchon, Davidson County 
Luncheon 
Music 

1:20 Remarks: Arthur Jones, State Department of Education 

1:30 ATTENDANCE PROBLEMS AND SOLUTIONS, Dr. 
Charles J. Keene, Tennessee Polytechnic Institute 

2:00 Comments: A. E. Wright, Cumberland High School, 
Nashville 

2:15 Business meeting 
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AUDIO-VISUAL EDUCATION 
Dining Room, McKendree Church 
Friday, 2:00 p.m. 


Presiding: Mrs. EL1zABETH REED, Prospect 


2:00 Address: Dr. Paul Witty, Northwestern University 

2:45 Demonstration of Audio-Visual learning in schools, Miss 
Emma Hayes Wade, Nashville 

3:15 THE MATERIALS CENTER: ITS VALUE IN THE IM- 
PROVEMENT OF INSTRUCTION IN OUR SCHOOLS, 
C. M. Hardison, State Department of Education 

3:45 Business 


BUSINESS EDUCATION ASSOCIATION 
Ball Room, Andrew Jackson Hotel 
Friday, 12:30 p.m. 


Presiding: Ho.um SHARPE, Monroe, Louisiana 
12:30 Lunch 
1:30 WHAT CAN BE DONE ABOUT IT? Dr. Elvin Eyster, 


Indiana University 


CLASSROOM TEACHERS 
DEPARTMENT 


War Memorial Auditorium 


Friday, 8:45 a.m. 


Presiding: MARGARET WINTER, Jackson 

8:45 Business Session 

9:00 THE PLACE OF THE CLASSROOM TEACHER IN 
THE PROFESSIONAL ORGANIZATION, Dr. Paul 
Weaver, Lake Erie College 


COUNTY SUPERINTENDENTS 
Private Dining Room, B&W Cafeteria 
Friday, 12:30 p.m. 


Presiding: H. CLaupE Moore, Dyer County 

12:30 Lunch 

12:55 Business Session 

1:05 Address: Dr Quill Cope, Commissioner of Education 
(County Superintendents will join the Administrators 
Section at 2:00 P. M.) 


HEALTH, PHYSICAL EDUCATION 
AND RECREATION SECTION 


Lower Auditorium, Hume-Fogg High 
School 


Friday, 1:30 p.m. 

Presiding: CHARLEY MorFetrt, Knoxville 

1:30 Business Meeting 

1:45 President’s Message 

2:00 ORGANIZING THE ELEMENTARY PHYSICAL EDU- 
CATION PROGRAM, Sam Jones, Knoxville City Schools 

2:20 Demonstration: Health Unit, utilizing teacher and pupils 
of Nashville School System—Mrs. Ora R. Wakefield, Nash- 
ville City Schools 

3:00 EVERY SCHOOL TEACHER’S PLACE IN THE COM- 
MUNITY RECREATION PROGRAM, Miss Katherine 
Allen, University of Tennessee 
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HOME ECONOMICS SECTION 
Auditorium, Nashville Gas Company 
Friday, 3:00 p.m. 


Presiding: ExizaperH Harpin, Summertown 

3:00 Special Music 

3:15 CURRICULUM PLANNING IN A FAMILY CENTERED 
PROGRAM, Dr. William Van Til, George Peabody Col- 
lege for Teachers 

4:15 Business Session 


INDUSTRIAL ARTS AND TRADES 
AND INDUSTRIAL EDUCATION 


Cafeteria, Hume-Fogg High School 
Friday, 3:30 p.m. 


Presiding: Joz L. Mappox, Chattanooga 


3:30 Appointment of Committees 

3:45 SOME CONCEPTS CONCERNING INDUSTRIAL 
ARTS, Dr. Gordon O. Wilber, State Teachers College, 
Oswego, New York 

4:30 Recognition of men serving 25 years or more in Indus- 
trial Arts and Vocational Education 

4:45 Business 


LATIN SECTION 
Room 1102, Andrew Jackson 
Friday, 12:30 p.m. 


Presiding: Grace ExLMore, Kingsport 


12:30 Lunch 

1:30 PUBLIC RELATIONS AND LATIN, Mrs. Pauline E. 
Burton, Edwin D. Libbey High School, Toledo, Ohio 

2:30 Business 


LIBRARY SECTION 
Old South Room, Maxwell House 
Friday, 12:30 p.m. 


Presiding: Eruet M Woop, Oak Ridge 


12:30 Luncheon 

1:15 Address: Professional Growth Through Professional Par- 
ticipation, Mrs. Rachael De Angelo, Executive Secretary, 
American Association of School Libraries 

2:00 Business Session 


MATHEMATICS SECTION 


Commodore Room, Andrew Jackson 
Hotel 


Friday, 12:30 p.m. 
Presiding: Mrs. Frances Pottarp RaMay, Whitehaven 


12:30 Lunch 

1:45 ALGEBRAIC ANALOGUES, Dr. H. S. Kaltenborn, Mem- 
phis State College 

2:30 Business 


MODERN LANGUAGE SECTION 
Room 201, Andrew Jackson Hotel 
Friday, 2:00 p.m. 
Presiding: Dr. C. F. Zeex, Vanderbilt University 
2:00 OUR HERITAGE OF WORDS, Professor C. Maxwell 


Lancaster, Vanderbilt University 
2:45 Business Meeting and Election of Officers 
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CAFETERIA 


Serving Hours 


LUNCH 
10:45 to 3:00 


BREAKFAST 
6:30 to 9:30 


DINNER 
4:30 to 8:15 


229—Sixth Ave., North 























Welcome 


TENNESSEE TEACHERS! 


@ 


Rich-Schwartz 


204 Sixth Avenue, North 


for finer feminine fashions 


























SECONDARY SCHOOL PRINCIPALS 
Andrew Jackson Room, Andrew 
Jackson Hotel 
Friday, 12:30 p.m. 


Presiding: Ep ELLer, Martin 
12:30 Lunch 
1:00 ADJUSTING THE HIGH SCHOOL CURRICULUM, 


Harl R. Douglass, University of Colorado, Boulder, Col- 
orado 
2:00 Business Meeting 


SECRETARIAL SECTION 
Parlors A & B, Maxwell House 
Friday, 12:30 p.m. 


Presiding: PAULINE SHELDON, Nashville 
12:30 Lunch 
Reading: Miss Carolyn Turrentine 
1:30 Address: Houston B. Fall, Falls Business College 
2:00 Film: DUTIES OF A SECRETARY 


Business Meeting 


SOCIAL STUDIES SECTION 
YMCA Auditorium 


Friday, 1:45 p.m. 
Presiding: Emma INMAN WILLIAMs, Jackson 
1:45 NEW PATTERNS IN SOUTHERN ASIA, Dr. Clarence 
Woodrow Sorenson, Illinois State Normal 
2:00 Business 
Committee Reports 
Election of Officers 





Welcome! Tennessee Teachers 


Solve your shopping problems 


while in Nashville with the 
use of one of Armstrongs 


3 Convenient Credit Plans 


1. Deferred Payment Plan 
You set a total credit limit ($45, $60, $90 or $120). Pay 1/6 of 
your limit each month. Each month as you reduce your balance 
you may make additional purchases up to your limit: 








2. Club Account 
You pay 20% down on purchases. You have up to 10 months to 
pay with small carrying charge. 


3. Regular 30 Day Account 


Statements sent monthly for purchases made the previous month. 











Yes! ! want to open an Armstrongs a 


Club Account. 30 Day Account. 











D.D.P. Plan. 


Name 


Address 














Occupation. 
Bank Ref 


Acct. Ref 


You will be notified when 
account is ready to use. 
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SPECIAL EDUCATION 
Iris Room, Hermitage Hoiel 
Friday, 12:30 p.m. 
Presiding: AGNEs L. Rocers, Knoxville 
12:30 Lunch 
1:45 EDUCATION OF THE GIFTED CHILD, Dr. Paul 
Witty, Northwestern University, Evanston, Illinois 
30 Discussion 
45 Announcements 
Business Session 
Election of Officers 


SUPERVISORS SECTION 
Andrew Jackson Room, Andrew 
Jackson Hotel 
Thursday, 2:00 p.m. 


Presiding: Marcaret Lapp, Dandridge 
2:00 Report of ASCD Convention in Cleveland 
Present Status and Future Steps in Curriculum 
Development—Led by members of the State Department 
of Education 
Business Session 


to to 


Commodore Room, Andrew Jackson 
Hotel 
Thursday, 6:00 p.m. 


Presiding: MARGARET Lapp 
Banquet 
6:00 Toastmaster, Thomas B. Smith, Knoxville City Schools 
Invocation: R. R. Vance, State Department of Education 
Music: Clarence Jackson, Soloist, Cumberland High 
School, Nashville 
Anita Tidwell, Accompanist, Cumberland High School, 
Nashville 
Greetings: Quill E. Cope, Commissioner of Education 
Introduction of Speakers: R. Lee Thomas, State Depart- 
ment of Education 
7:00 CHARACTERISTICS OF THE EFFECTIVE TEACH- 
ER, Dr. Paul Witty, Northwestern University, Evanston, 
Illinois 
TENNESSEE CHAPTER, AMERICAN 
ASSOCIATION OF TEACHERS OF 
SPANISH AND PORTUGUESE 
Parlors A and B, Maxwell House Hotel 
Friday, 5:30 p.m. 
Presiding: Gorpon D. SourHarp, Memphis 
5:30 Dinner 
6:15 Slides, Dr. James O. Swain, University of Tennessee 
Business 
Election of Officers 
TENNESSEE SECONDARY SCHOOL 
ATHLETIC ASSOCIATION . 
Andrew Jackson Room, Andrew 
Jackson Hotel 
Saturday, 10:00 a.m. 


All persons interested in athletics, health and physical educa- 
tion are invited to attend. 
Presiding: V. F. Gopparp, Alcoa 


DD 
Ot oe 
Ot Ut 


10:00 LEGAL PROBLEMS OF STATE HIGH SCHOOL ASSO- 
CIATIONS, Theodore W. Shroeder, Chicago, Illinois 
10:50 Announcements and Business, A. F. Bridges, Executive 


Secretary 
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TENNESSEE COUNCIL ON ECONOMIC 
EDUCATION 


Commodore Room, Andrew Jackson 
Hotel 


Friday, 5:30 p.m. 


Presiding: JoHN OLpHaM, Bolivar 


5:30 Dinner 
6:15 Address: Dr. Julian C. Aldrich, Professor of Education, 


New York University 


TENNESSEE COUNCIL OF TEACHERS 
OF ENGLISH 

Auditorium, Watkins Institute 

Friday, 2:00 p.m. 


Presiding: Mary Vircinta GranaM, Columbia 

2:00 LITERATURE AS THE CORE OF A FRESHMAN 
ENGLISH PROGRAM, Dr. Edgar H. Duncan, Vanderbilt 
University 

Discussion 

Practical Problems of High School Teachers 

Ways of Strengthening the Tennessee Council. 
Discussion led by Mr. Charles F. Webb, University of 


Tennessee 
Election of Officers 


TENNESSEE STATE TEACHERS OF 
FRENCH 
Room 202, Andrew Jackson Hotel 
Friday, 12:15 p.m. 


Presiding: R. AprRIAN CHERRY, Sewanee 


wo bo 
— 
wn 


12:15 Lunch 

1:00 VISITS TO ILLIERS—COMBRAY, Dr. Howard Sutton, 
University of Chattanooga 

1:30 ARTAUD ET VAN GOGH, Mr. Roberto Ruiz, Baylor 


School 


2:00 Adjournment to join meeting of Modern Language Section 


TENNESSEE ELEMENTARY SCHOOL 
PRINCIPALS ASSOCIATION 


Auditorium, Peabody Demonstration 
School 


Thursday, 3 p- mm. 
Presiding: Jack STANFILL, Nashville 
TESPA Work Conference Theme: WHERE DO WE GO 


FROM HERE? 
Dr. Bascom H. Story, Leader 


Main Dining Room, Hermitage Hotel 


Friday, 12:30 p.m. 


Presiding: Jack STANFILL, Nashville 
12:30 Invocation 

Lunch 

Music 

LOOKING FORWARD WITH THE ELEMENTARY 
PRINCIPALS, Dr. Bascom H. Story, Memphis State 
College 

Remarks: R. Lee Thomas 

Announcements 


1:30 


2:30 Business Session: Committee Reports, Election of Officers | 
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TENNESSEE SCIENCE TEACHERS 
ASSOCIATION 
Room 102, McKendree Church 
Friday, 1:30 p.m. 


Presiding: Mrs. G. R. MAYFIELD, Nashville 
1:30 
1:45 


Informal Gathering 

OUR AIR AND STREAMS—AN URGENT SCIENCE 
PROBLEM, Emerson P. Poste, Chemical Engineer, Chat- 
tanooga 


2:45 Business Meeting 


TENNESSEE VOCATIONAL 
ASSOCIATION 


War Memorial Auditorium 
Friday, 1:30 p.m. 


Presiding: CHarLEs Kinc, Cross Plains 


1:30 Appoinment of Committees 
Song 
Invocation 

1:50 Introduction of Speaker, G. E. Freeman, State Dept. of 
Education 
Address: M. D. Mobley, American Vocational Associa- 
tion, Washington, D. C. 

3:00 President’s Report of AVA Convention in Boston 

3:10 Business 


Report of Secretary 

Report of Treasurer 

Report of Auditing Committee 
Report of Nominating Committee 
Election of Officers 











606-608 CHURCH ST. 


“‘Nashville’s Fastest Growing 
Women’s Specialty Shop’ 


° 


3 Beautiful Floors 


e Sportswear e Lingerie ¢ Hose 
e Jewelry ¢ Handbags 

e Coats ¢ Suits ¢ Dresses 

e Millinery ¢ Furs 


Infant’s and Children’s Dept. 


Beauty Salon ¢ Fashion Shoe Salon 
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When in Nashville Visit Our Store 


B. H. STIEF 


Jewelry Company 
PS 


214-216 Sixth Avenue, North 
Nashville, Tennessee 








Welcome Tennessee Teachers 


MY 3 Tinsleys 


Because you love smart things 








for fine 


FLOWERS 


in 
Nashville and Chattanooga 











NASHVILLE, TENN. 
221 Sixth Ave., No. 








- a ATLANTA, GA. 
‘4 239 Peach Tree 


RESTAURANTS 
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TENNESSEE SPEECH ASSOCIATION 
Cumberland Room, Hermitage Hotel 
Friday, 12:30 p.m, 


Presiding: FREDA KENNER, Memphis 
12:30 Lunch 
1:30 TRUTH THROUGH PERSONALITY, Dr. Lionel G, 
Crocker, Denison University, Granville, Ohio 
2:30 Business 


TENNESSEE COLLEGE ASSOCIATION 
Main Dining Room, Hermitage Hotel 


Thursday, 9:30 a.m. 


Presiding: J. M. Smrrx, Memphis State College 
9:30 Invocation 
Business ; 
9:40 BRIDGING THE GAP BETWEEN HIGH SCHOOL 
AND COLLEGE, Dr. Harold Benjamin, Peabody College 
10:25 W. R. Rochelle, Nashville 
11:00 B. E. Hobgood, Murfreesboro 
11:30 General Discussion 
12:00 Lunch 
AN UNDERLYING PHILOSOPHY OF STUDENT AD- 
JUSTMENT, Dr. F. C. Smith, University of Tennessee 
2:00 STUDENT COUNSELING 
Dr. William Coleman, University of Tennessee 
2:30 Claude D. Curtis, Maryville 
2:50 Rex Turman, Savannah 


TENNESSEE MUSIC EDUCATORS 
ASSOCIATION 
Room 301, Andrew Jackson Hotel 
Thursday, 4:00 p.m. 


Presiding: N. TayLor HaceEn, Nashville 
4:00 TMEA Board of Directors 


Friday, 3:00 p.m. 


TMEA Board of Directors and Special Project Chairmen 


Parlors B and C, Noel Hotel 
Friday, 12:30 p.m. 


Presiding: N. Taytor HacEn, Nashville 

12:30 Luncheon 
Music 

1:30 MUSICIANSHIP, Mr. Frederick Fennell, Eastman School 
of Music 

2:00 MUSIC EDUCATION, Mr. Wiley Housewright, Florida 
State University 


MUSIC COMMITTEES 

Audio-Visual; Room 301, Andrew Jackson Hotel; Thursday, 1:30 
p-m.; Leonora Smith, Chattanooga, presiding. 

Folk Music; Room 201, Andrew Jackson Hotel; Thursday, 2:00 
p-m.; Charles Gary, Austin Peay State College, presiding. 

General Music Class; Room 202, Andrew Jackson Hotel; Thurs- 
day, 2:30 p.m.; Friday 8:30 a.m.; Lala Stephens, Memphis, 
presiding. 

Music for Childhood Education; Room 201, Andrew Jackson 
Hotel; Friday, 8:30 a.m.; Catherine Warren, Nashville, pre- 
siding. 

Class Piano; Room 301, Andrew Jackson Hotel; Friday, 8:30 a.m.; 
William J. Hurt, Austin Peay State College, presiding. 

Music for Secondary Schools; Room 302, Andrew Jackson Hotel; 
Friday, 8:30 a.m.; Analee Huffaker, Chattanooga, presiding. 
State Festival; Room 1102, Andrew Jackson Hotel; Friday, 8:30 

a.m.; Gilbert Scarbrough, Oak Ridge, presiding. 


| Music in Higher Education: Room 1101, Andrew Jackson Hotel; 


| 
\ 


Friday, 9:00 a.m.; Erwin Schneider, University of Tennessee, 
presiding. 
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Here's Creyhoundls Most Popular 
EDUCATIONAL DISPLAY KIT 


How to See America by Highway. 


You'll find, as have teachers all over America, that Greyhound’s 
new educational display kit is ideal for use as an informative 
teaching aid, and as a handsome classroom decoration. 


The coupon brings you 
these popular teaching aids 





ays Chl Cig, rn Tavel/ 
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"Waaside Wonders ons Chanerica’s Hi fwaas" 
t 4 
Another big printing of the 1953 edition of Greyhound’s popular 
wall display and lesson topics for classroom use is now ready for you. 
The 8-foot wall display, Wayside Wonders Along America’s 
Highways, dramatically shows natural color photographs 
of ten memorable scenes found along the highways of America. 
Its companion piece, the 8-page study of highway transportation 
with suggested classroom activities, explains in simple language 








FREE! YOUR COLORFUL NEW WALL DISPLAY 
Mail thi to Greyhound Information Center, P. O. Box 
815, Chicago $0, Ill. for your free copy of “Wayside Wonders 
Along America’s Highways” educational display kit. (One to o 
classroom, please.) epee ; 





NAME 
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Reprints of the picture in this advertisement, ~ 4 _ wR 
without the advertising text, for use in your 4 f “ a. 
classroom will be sent free upon request. Address 

The Coca-Cola Company, Atlanta, Georgia. 


] 
\ 


/ 

















aa var we GAN AVAVAV AS AVAVAPAY Cav AWA Glasgow—ship builder to 
"2 the British Commonwealth, 





manufacturer of hundreds of articles 
sold ’round the world. Bustling, busy 
city. But not too busy to enjoy 

the pause that refreshes with 








+ on ice-cold Coca-Cola. In Glasgow, as in 
every industrial center, 
MA ” ? they know you work better when 
2 Way you work refreshed. 
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GovERNOR FRANK G. CLEMENT, a 
native of Dickson County, received the 
LL.B. degree from Vanderbilt School 
of Law. At the time of his graduation 
he was a year too young for the Federal 
Bureau of Investigation but he applied 
and because of his talents and attain- 
ments, the FBI relaxed their regulations 
to accept him. He served two years 
as a special agent. 

Governor Clement’s career with the 
FBI was cut short by World War IL. 
He went into the army as a_ buck 
private and rose from the ranks to be- 
come the commander of his company, 
the youngest officer in the battalion. The battalion commander 
gave him the highest rating he had ever given an officer. 

Governor Clement has always been active in civic affairs. Twice 
he has served as state chairman of the March of Dimes campaign 
to fight infantile paralysis. He has served the Red Cross as 
chairman for state employees, has served on the boards of directors 
of the Travelers Aid Society and the USO, as a speaker for the 
Greater Nashville Community Chest, and as national chairman of 
a Cumberland University alumni fund raising program. 





Dr. Witt1amM G. Carr, Executive 
Secretary of the National Education 
Association, will address the Second 
General Session on Friday morning. 
Dr. Carr was born at Northampton, 
England. He spent his boyhood in 
Canada and came to the United States 
in 1915. He received the Bachelor’s, 
Master’s, and Doctor's degrees from 
Stanford University. 

Dr. Carr began his work as a teacher 
in the Roosevelt Junior High School, 
Glendale, California. He was later 
professor of education at Pacific Uni- 
versity, and Director of Research for 
the California Teachers Association. At the NEA he has served 
as Assistant Director of Research, Director of Research, Secretary 
of the Educational Policies Commission, and Associate Secretary 
of the NEA. ; 

It was Dr. Carr who obtained a place for education in the 
United Nations Charter. He worked first at the Dumbarton Oaks 
Conference and then as a consultant to the United States delega- 
tion at the United Nations Conference in San Francisco. His 
leadership resulted in having provisions for education written into 
the UN Charter. He has represented the NEA on the United 
States National Commission for UNESCO. 





Dr. Haroitp BENJAMIN, chairman of 
the Division of Social Foundations of 
Education at Peabody College, will 
speak to the Tennessee College Asso- 
ciation. Dr. Benjamin came to Peabody 
from the University of Maryland, where 
he was dean of the College of Educa- 
tion. He holds the Bachelor’s and 
Master’s degrees from the University 
of Oregon and the Ph.D. degree from 
Stanford University. 

Dr. Benjamin is nationally known in 
educational circles. In addition, he 
served on the UNESCO Education 
Mission to Afghanistan in 1949, the 
War Department Education Commission to Japan in 1946, and 
the Constitutional Convention of UNESCO in London in 1945. 
His book, The Saber-Tooth Curriculum, is well known to edu- 
cators. 
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GUEST SPEAKERS 


Dr. Prerce Harris, Pastor of the 
First Methodist Church in Atlanta, 
received his education at various 
schools of North Georgia and at Emory 
University. 

It has been said that Dr. Harris’ 
ability to use an appropriate bit of 
humor—which not only enlivens the 
message, but adds to the strength of 
it—places him high among public 
speakers. He makes several hundred 
addresses each year. His audiences in- 
clude church groups, conferences, and 
conventions. Among the national con- 
ventions to which he has spoken are 
United States Steel and Metal Trades, American Gas Association, 
American Lumberman’s Association, and Rotary International. 

Dr. Harris gives his support to institutions for civic and social 
improvement. He is a director of the Atlanta Chapter of the 
American Red Cross, Chairman of the Board of Atlanta’s Mission, 
and has served on the Board of Directors of the Family Service 
Bureau. 

Since 1943, Dr. Harris has been writing a column for the 
Atlanta Journal, the largest newspaper in the South. Reader in- 
terest polls have shown it to be one of the most popular and 
widely read columns the paper has had in its entire history. 


Dr. Quitt E. Cope, State Commis- 
sioner of Education, will address the 
County Superintendents. He received 
the Bachelor’s degree from Tennessee 
Polytechnic Institute, the Master’s de- 
gree from George Peabody College for 
Teachers, and the Ed.D. degree from 
New York University. He has had 
experience in the classrooms of both 
elementary and secondary schools. Dr. 
Cope has been an administrator, serv- 
ing as principal of a high school, as 
a county superintendent, and more re- 
cently as an associate professor of 
school administration. In 1946 he was 
Field Representative for the United States Office of Education. 

Dr. Cope is a former member of the Administrative Council of 
the Tennessee Education Association. He is a member of Phi 
Delta Kappa and the American Association of University Pro- 
fessors. He served in the United States Navy and was discharged 
with the rank of Lieutenant. 





Dr. Hart Roy Dovctass, speaker 
for the Administrative Section and the 
Secondary School Principals, received 
the B.S. and A.B. degrees from the 
University of Missouri. He received 
the Ph.D. degree from Stanford Uni- 
versity. 

Dr. Douglass has had experience as 
a teacher of high school mathematics, 
as a city superintendent, and as a 
college professor. His books include 
Modern Methods of High School 
Teaching, Organization and Adminis- 
tration of Secondary Schools and 
Secondary Education in America. He 
is consultant to many city and county curriculum and guidance 
groups. Dr. Douglass is listed in International Lyceum Bureau's 
“Blue Book of Platform Personalities.” 
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Dr. Paut Wirry, speaker for the 
Special Education Section and the Su- 
pervisors Section, is Professor of 
Education and Director of Psycho- 
Educational Clinic at Northwestern 
University. He received the Bachelor’s 
degree from Indiana State Teachers Col- 
lege, the Master’s degree and the Doc- 
tor’s degree from Columbia University. 
He also studied at the University of 
Chicago. 

Dr. Witty is a member of the Ameri- 
can Psychological Association, Chicago 
Society for the Study of Personality, 
Chicago Psychological Club, Phi Delta 
Kappa, Sigma Nu, and Kappa Delta Pi. He has been Chief 
Educational Consultant for D. C. Heath and Company since 1940. 
He is editor of Reading for Interest Series of Readers, Mental 
Hygiene in Modern Education, and The Gifted Child. Dr. Witty 
is author of Study of Deviates in Play, Reading in Modern Edu- 
cation, Streamline Your Reading, Helping Children Read Better, 
You Can Read Better, and Helping the Gifted Child. He has 
contributed numerous articles to educational journals on the 
subjects of child development, reading, gifted children, mental 
hygiene, language arts, and the educational aspects of audio-visual 
media. 





Emerson P. Poste, speaker for the 
Science Section, received the Bachelor’s 
and Chemical Engineering degrees from 
the Carnegie Institute of Technology at 
Pittsburg. He has been private con- 
sultant for Tennessee Electric Power 
Company, Seminole Flavor Company, 
Double Cola Company, Gilman Paint 
and Varnish Company, and the City 
of Chattanooga Bureau of Air Pollution 
Control. 

Mr. Poste is a member of the Ameri- 
can Chemical Society, American Cer- 
amic Society, Institute of Ceramic 
Engineers, American Society for Test- 
ing Materials, Chattanooga Engineers Club, National Society of 
Professional Engineers, and Tau Beta Pi. 





Dr. Paut S. Weaver, newly ap- 
pointed president of Lake Erie College, 
will address the Classroom Teachers 
Department and the ACE. He re- 
ceived his undergraduate training at 
Franklin and Marshall College and did 
graduate work at Yale. Dr. Weaver 
is widely recognized as a lecturer and 
during the past fifteen years has lec- 
tured in more than seventy colleges 
and universities across the country in 
addition to numerous appearances be- 
fore important business groups and 
conventions, education associations, 
teachers and parent-teachers conven- 





tions. 

Dr. Weaver is a member of the Missouri Academy of Science, 
the American Academy of Education, and is vice president of 
the Missouri Association for Mental Hygiene. During the summer 
of 1948, he was sent on a three month travelling fellowship from 
Stephens College. He visited Germany, Switzerland, France, Bel- 
gium, Holland, Denmark, Norway, Sweden, and England. At 
Combloux, France, he gave the address for the United States 
delegation at the International Student Service Conference. 
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C. MaxweELt LANCASTER, Associate 
Professor of Romance Languages at 
Vanderbilt, will address the Modern 
Language Section on Friday. A native 
of Alabama, Professor Lancaster re- 
ceived the B.A. degree from Howard 
College. He received the M.A. de- 
gree from Indiana University and did 
graduate work as a Rhodes Scholar 
from Alabama at Balliol College, Ox- 
ford, England. He did further graduate 
work at the Sorbonne, Paris, France, 
The University of Toulouse, The Uni- 
versity of Bordeaux, the University of 
Salamanca, Spain and Johns Hopkins 
University. As a student, he won a three month European trip 
given by the Associated Press for winners in the National High 
School Oratorical Contest on the United States Constitution. 

Professor Lancaster is listed in Who's Who Among Young 
Men in America and Who's Who Among American Scholars. 
He is an honorary member of the Eugene Field Society. The 
government of Chile awarded him the Bernard O'Higgins Order 
of Merit for the translation into English verse of two Chilean 


epics. 


Mrs. RACHAEL DEANGELO, speaker 
for the Librarians Section, is supervisor 
of School Libraries in Yonkers, New 
York. She was recently appointed as 
the first full-time executive secretary of 
the American Association of School Li- 
braries. She is a graduate of the State 
Teachers College at Fredericksburg, 
Virginia, now Mary Washington Col- 
lege of the University of Virginia, and 
served two years as librarian of her 
alma mater. She holds the B.S. in 
L.S. and the M.A. in L.S. degrees 
with honors from the School of Library 
Service, Columbia University. 

Mrs. DeAngelo has served as librarian and instructor in English 
in colleges in Virginia and New York State. Long active in ALA 
affairs, she is at present serving on the AASL Technical Processes 
Committee. In 1934 she spent two months visiting famous li- 


braries in Europe. 


Dr. Exvin S. Eyster, speaker for the 
Business Education Section, is a native 
of Indiana. He received the Bachelor's, 
Master’s, and Doctor’s degrees from 
Indiana University. Since 1941, Dr. 
Eyster has been Professor of Business 
Administration, Professor of Business 
Education, and Chairman of the De- 
partment of Business Education at 
Indiana University. Prior to that time, 
he served as Special Agent in Research 
in Business Education for the United 
States Office of Education. 

Dr. Eyster is a past president of the 
Northeastern Indiana Teachers Associa- 
tion, National Business Teachers Association, National Association 
of Business Teacher-Training Institutions, and Delta Pi Epsilon. 
He is a member of the University of Chicago Work Committee 
for Business Education. He contributes regularly to professional 
journals and yearbooks, particularly in business education. 
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Shown, famous Nylon-Orlon separates 
that wash beautifully, need no ironing 
ever, are cool and comfortable for sum- 
mer wear. 


lead a SEPARATE 


life in the sun... 


mn 


Get set for the summer, come to Lovemans and 
gather yourself a wardrobe of versatile separates 
fresh and wonderful as all outdoors. For separates 
are just the thing for a busy girl's life . . . easy to 
switch about for a dozen different costumes, to 
have the perfect outfit for the varied activities 

of summer living. Choose your favorite sep- 

arates from our many grand pieces in 

washable seersucker, denim or ny- 


lon-orlon. 


Tennessee Teachers 
DAY 'N PLAY SHOP, STREET FLOOR 


Welcome to Lovemans 
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Dr. WittiaM Van Tit, Head of 
Curriculum and Teaching and Professor 
of Education at George Peabody Col- 
lege for Teachers, will speak to the 
Home Economics Section. Prior to 
coming to Peabody. Dr. Van Til for 
four years was professor of education 
at the University of Illinois. Here he 
was active in the cooperative research 
program of the Illinois Secondary 
School Curriculum Program. Prior to 
his four years at the University of 
Illinois, he served for a three year 
period as Director of Learning Mate- 
rials for the Bureau of Intercultural 
Education. In this capacity he edited 
books, a quarterly magazine, and managed a publications pro- 
gram while contributing to human relations education through 
his writings. Dr. Van Til has been a research writer for the 
Consumer Education Study of the National Education Association 
and for nine years was a staff member at Ohio State University 
where he taught social studies and core curriculum in the lab- 
oratory school. 

Dr. Van Til has written or contributed to twelve books. He 
received the Bachelor's and Master’s degrees from Teachers Col- 
lege of Columbia University. He received the Ph.D. degree from 





Ohio State University. He has served as visiting professor at 
Columbia University, New York University, Ohio University, 
University of Illinois, Northwestern University, University of 


Denver, and the University of Southern California. 


Dr. Lionet G. Crocker is chairman 
of the department of speech at Denison 
University, Granville, Ohio. Last De- 
cember he was elected president of the 
Speech Association of America. 

Author of several textbooks, including 
Public Speaking for College Students, 
Argumentation and Debate, Oral Read- 
ing Effective Speaking, Business and 
Professional Speech, and Interpretative 
Speech, Dr. Crocker has been on the 
executive Board of the Speech Associa- 
tion of America since 1947. 

From the time of the creation of the 
Central States Speech Journal, semi- 
annual publication of the speech group in that area since 1949, 
Dr. Crocker has been editor. For 11 years he was editor of 
The Speaker and executive secretary of Tau Kappa Alpha, na- 
tional forensic honorary fraternity. 

Dr. Crocker holds three academic degrees from the University 
of Michigan. He has taught there and at the University of Minne- 
sota. In 1921-22 he was on the faculty of Waseda University, 
Tokyo, and was professor of speech on the Floating University 
that took a seven months’ cruise around the world in 1926-27, 
visiting forty countries and covering 40,000 miles. Since 1928 he 
has been in his present position at Denison University. 





Dr. Jutian C. Avpricn, a professor in the Social Studies De- 
partment of the School of Education, New York University, will 
address the Economics Section. He received the Ph.B. degree 
from the University of Chicago, the M.A. degree from Washing- 
ton University, and the Ed.D. degree from New York University. 
He has taught in the public schools of Michigan, Illinois, Georgia, 
and Missouri. 

Dr. Aldrich founded the St. Louis County Social Science Asso- 
ciation and the Missouri Council for the Social Studies The 
Missouri Social Studies Bulletin, the oldest state social studies bul- 
letin continuously published, was also founded by him. 

Dr. Aldrich is a member of the National Council for the 
Social Studies, American Political Science Association, American 
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Sociological Society, and the Association for Supervision and Cur- 
riculum Development. 


WILLIAM Howarp SuTTON, a native 
of White County, will address the 
French Section. He received the A.B 
degree from the University of Chattia- 
nooga, and the M.A. degree from Van- 
derbilt University. He did - further 
graduate work at Brown University, 
Columbia University, and the Sorbonne 
in Paris. 

Mr. Sutton has taught at Bethel 
College in McKenzie. Since 1937 he 
has been a member of the French 
Department at the University of Chat- 
tanooga. He is Secretary-Treasurer of 
the Tennessee Chapter of the American 
Association of Teachers of French. 


Dr. Bascom H. Story, speaker for 
the Elementary Principals Section, has 
been Director of the School of Educa- 
tion at Memphis State College since 
1951. He received the B.S. degree 
from North Texas State College, the 
Master’s degree from Southwest Texas 
State College and the Ph.D. degree 
from the University of Texas. Dr. Story 
has had experience as an elementary 
principal, principal, and 
school superintendent. For three years 
he was Deputy State Commissioner of 
Education in Texas. Before going to 
Memphis State, Dr. Story was Associate 
Profes sssor of Education at the University of Tennessee. 


secondary 


Tueopore W. SCHROEDER will address the Tennessee Secondary 
School Athletic Association on Saturday. He received the B.S. 
degree from the University of Illinois and is a graduate of the 
Chicago Law School. Mr. Schroeder served as Counselor for the 
Illinois Post War Planning Commission from 1945 through 1947. 
He is now attorney for the Globe Life Insurance Company, the 
Illinois High School Association, and the National Federation of 
State High School Athletic Associations. 


Dr. CLARENCE W. SORENSEN, a 
member of the Department of Geog- 
raphy at Illinois State Normal Uni- 
versity, will speak to the Social Studies 
Section. He received the Doctor’s de- 
gree from the University of Chicago. 
Before joining the staff at Illinois State, 
he was active in the Community 
Program Services of the University oi 
Minnesota. 

Besides various journal articles, Dr. 
Sorensen has written four textbooks in 
geography under the series title of 
“Man and His World.” Three of these 
bocks were written in collaboration 
with Harlan B. Barrows and Edith P. Parker, both of the Uni- 
veristy of Chicago. He has participated in the preparation of 
audio-visual materials in the social studies, served as an educa- 
tional consultant for Encyclopaedia Britannica Films, and in 
1952, he completed a series of eighteen filmstrips in the historical 
geography of the United States. 

In October, 1951, Dr. Sorensen went to Pakistan following an 
invitation by the Ministry of Education of Pakistan. During the 
year he worked on problems of curriculum revision and instruc- 
tional materials. Later he undertook the responsibility of editing 
a series of new textbooks published for use in Pakistan. 
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FREDERICK FENNELL, speaker for the 
Music Section, received the Bachelor’s 
and Master’s degrees in Music from 
the Eastman School of Music. He 
studied conducting with Vladimir 
Bakalienekoff, and began an_ active 
career as a conductor on the football 
gridiron of the University of Rochester. 
When the season ended, he moved 
the band indoors, convinced Howard 
Hanson he should be taken on the staff, 
and organized the first symphonic band 
at the Eastman School. He was awarded 
the International Fellowship in Con- 
ducting by the Institute of Interna- 
tional Education, which afforded him study at the Mozarteum in 
Salzburg under Herbert Albert. 

Dr. Fennell has given numerous NBC and CBS broadcasts. 
He became National USO Music Advisor and organized the first 
all-service little symphony for the liberty hours of musicians in 
uniform. 

Mr. Fennell was awarded the 1948 citation by the National 
Association for American Conductors and Composers for out- 
standing services on behalf of American music. He was appointed 
assistant to Serge Koussevitzky in orchestral conducting at the 
Berkshire Music Center, and he is permanent conductor and 
Musical Director of The Summertime Light Opera Company in 
Houston. 





ee Bi Dr. Witey Hovusewricut, speaker 
for the Music Section, joined the fac- 
ulty of Florida State University in 1947. 
He was graduated from North Texas 
State College with a B.S. degree in 
Music, and received the M.A. degree 
in Music from Columbia University. 
The Ed.D. degree was conferred upon 
him by New York University. Before 
joining the faculty at Florida State, he 
taught at the University of Texas, New 
York University, and North Texas State 
College. 

Dr. Housewright has published 
numerous articles and papers in his 
field. Recently he completed work on a publication of directive 
studies for the Florida State Department of Education. Last 
year he conducted the all-Southern Chorus at the meeting 
of the Music Educators Association in Richmond. He is a 
member of professional and honorary organizations and is cur- 
rently serving as Southern Province Governor of Phi Mu Alpha. 


Derwin W. Epwarps, Chairman of 
the Department of Art at Miami Uni- 
versity in Oxford, Ohio, will speak to 
the Art Education Section on Friday. 
He received the B.S. degree from Miami 
University and the M.A. degree in Fine 
Arts from Western Reserve University 
at Cleveland. He is a candidate for the 
Ph.D. degree at Pennsylvania State 
College. 

‘Mr. Edwards has taught art on the 
elementary, junior high school, and col- 
lege levels. He had special training as 
an instructor in the United States 
Army. 





Mr. Edwards is second national vice president of Delta Phi 
Delta, National Honor Art Fraternity, and president of Penn State 
Graduate Club in Art Education. He has served as chairman of 
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the Curriculum Materials Committee of the Western Arts Asso- 
ciation. 


Dr. Epcar Hitt Duncan, Associate 
Professor of English at Vanderbilt 
University, will speak to the Tennessee 
Council of English Teachers. He re- 
ceived the A.B. degree from Randolph- 
Macon College, the M.A. degree from 
the University of Southern California, 
and the Ph.D. degree from Vanderbilt 
University. 

Before he came to Vanderbilt, Dr. 
Duncan taught for several years in 
prep schools in Virginia and California. 
At Vanderbilt he directs the work in 
Freshman English and teaches courses 
in nineteenth century literature. His 
research interests lie mainly in the fields of medieval and Renais- 
sance science as used by literary artists, and several of his studies 
of this sort concerning Chaucer, Ben Jonson, John Donne, and 
Milton have been published. 

Dr. Duncan is a member and past president of the Nashville 
Council of Teachers of English. 





Dr. Frep C. Smitu, Vice President 
of the University of Tennessee, will 
address the Tennessee College Associa- 
tion. He received the A.B., B.S., and 
LL.D. degrees from Simpson College 
in Iowa, the M.A. degree from Colum- 
bia University, and Ed.M. and Ed.D. 
degrees from Harvard University. 

Dr. Smith has served as head of the 
Vocational Department at the State 
Teachers College in Peru, Nebraska. 
He has also taught in Brooklyn, at 
Northeastern University in Boston, and 
at Harvard. He was editor of Occu- 
‘ pations, the vocational guidance maga- 
zine, and has written several books. 

Dr. Smith is a member of Phi Delta Kappa, National Vocational 
Guidance Association, American Council of Guidance and Person- 
nel Association, Tennessee College Association, and the National 
Education Association. 


Dr. CHARLES J. KEENE, JR., a native 
of East Tennessee, will address the 
Attendance Teachers Section. He re- 
ceived the B.S. degree from East Ten- 
nessee State College and the M.A. and 
Ph.D. degrees from George Peabody 
College for Teachers. He has taught 
on the secondary level in Alabama and 
served as Academic Dean at Athens 
College, Athens, Alabama. He was 
assistant professor of Sociology at 
Bridgewater College, Bridgewater, 
Virginia. Since September, 1952, Dr. 
Keene has served as associate professor 
of Education at Tennessee Polytechnic 
Institute. 


Roserto Ruiz, speaker for the French Section, was born in 
Madrid, Spain. He attended high school there and in France, 
and received the Master’s degree from the University of Mexico. 
His dissertation on the ethics of Saint-Exupery was published 
by “Ediciones Presencia.” In Presencia, a literary magazine, he 
had previously published seven short stories. 

Mr. Ruiz taught Spanish and French for two years at Mexico 
City College and is now an instructor in the same subjects at 
Baylor School in Chattanooga, 
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CAIN-SLOAN Co, 


Convenient Parking—Church at Sth 






You'll look morning-fresh 


all day long in this 


~ 
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Jersey 
Classic 


that’s hand-washable 


and wrinkle-resistant! 














1095 : 
Navy! Maize! 
Tangerine! Cocoa! 
Light Blue! Aqua! 
White! 
Youthfully styled with yoke ale, 
round collar, soft gathers 
PLUS an elasticized, set-in-belt, for 
that fashion-approved _little-middle. 


Choose it in your favorite color (we have 

a Spring-fresh collection) that will make the 
day brighter for you and your students. Sizes 
10 to 20. 


fs 


Dresses — Cain-Sloan's Second Floor 
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Welcome, Tan 


Look pretty, please! 
in a velvet-cuf fed, rhineston:-sparke 


Betmar Milan 


So smart and so serviceable, too... 
little shiny straws with the contrast of velvet 
and the sparkle of a rhinstone pin (and a 
veil, too, if you please!) Come in 

and see how pretty you look in 


995 and 1995 
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Millinery — Cain-Sloan's Second Floor 
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So comfortable and so smart ...a 
teacher MUST have helped design 
them! 


Spring Shoes 


that pass the test of all-day-standing 


Cushion-y soles, roomy toes, smooth-fitting uppers 
in foot-caressing materials . . . that's what you get 

in these fashion-right shoes that take away 

the weariness of hours spent standing on 

your feet. Come in and slip on a pair... you'll see 
what we mean. 


Shoes — Cain-Sloan's First Floor 


JOYCE... 


Sabot Mesh and Calf Strap. Beige with tan 
. white with navy or tan, or all white 
11.95 


FOOT SAVER... 
low heel tie with perforations. Black, tan, 
navy calf... brown and white Bucko . 18.95 
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Tanessee Teachers, to Nashville 


You get better fabric, smarter styling, 


longer wear when you insist on a 


Lassie 


the coat that guarantees quality 


3g9) 


As seen in leading fashion maga- 
zines... as found now at Cain- 


And here are just two from our 
new Lassie Coat collection... 
both beautifully tailored of 
fine, exclusive, virgin wool fab- 
rics, in both light and dark 
colors. Come in and try some 
on... examine them closely 
you'll see why they're 
better. 
(And remember . . . the lining 
of every Lassie is guaranteed 
for the life of the coat.) Jun 
ior and Misses’ sizes. 


Coats — Cain-Sloan's Second 
Floor 


Lassie Fingertip Topper of 
100% virgin wool Lermoor, 
grey, blue, pink... .......... 39.95 


Lassie 30'' Topper in 100% 
virgin wool Pinto check, blue, 
TR ae SOE fs 














Dr. Gorpon O. WILBER, speaker for 
Office Supplies—Office Furniture the Industrial Arts Section, is Director 
: of the Division of Industrial Arts at 

Most Complete Stock in Nashville Teachers College of the State University 

of New York at Oswego. He received 


{ the B.S. degree from New York Uni- 
versity and the M.A. and Ph.D. de- 

INC grees from Ohio State University. 
Dr. Wilber has taught industrial arts 


at Islip High School, Islip, New York 
OFFICE FURNISHERS AND STATIONERS | 2nd at Chazy Central School at Chazy, 


New York. He was instructor of gen- 
eral metal and supervisor of the high 

PRINTERS and LITHOGRAPHERS school at Little Falls, New York. He 
224—Fourth Ave., N. Nashville 3, Tenn. is a member of Delta Kappa and 


Epsilon Pi Tau honor fraternities and president of the American 
Industrial Arts Association. 

Dr. Wilber is author of Industrial Arts in General Education. 
He is co-author of Pewter, Spun, Wrought and Cast and Aero- 
nautics in the Industrial Arts Program. 

















Compliments of 


Houston B. FAut, President of Fall’s © 
HARRISON BROTHERS Pages tay ‘i pwr will 


address the Secretarial Section on Fri- 


day. He attended the public schools 
7 | of Nashville, Fall’s Business College, 
and Vanderbilt University. Upon 


graduation from college he was em- 
ployed by his father as an assistant 
in the operation and management of 
910 Sixth Ave., N.—Phone 6-5191 Fall’s ipotlanee College and > Sit 1947 
he has been president of the school. 
Mr. Fall is a past president of the 
Tennessee Council of Business Schools 
and past vice president of the South- 
ern Association of Private Business 


K i S S$ S$ Schools. He is a member of the Ethics Committee of the National 
Association and Council of Business Schools. 


- 10 - 25c Stores 

















Merchandise You Want Dr. H. S. KALTENBORN, speaker for 

at the Mathematics Section, was educated 

; at Carnegie Tech where he received 

Low Popular Prices the B.S. degree, and at the University 

"Watch Kress Windows” of Michigan where he received the 

Ph.D. degree. He has been a teacher 

Stores at for over twenty years. During this 

. . time he has taught at Carnegie Tech 

237 North Fifth Ave. and 317 North Third Avenue Saal se Wh Ehtecielites al Michigan, 


Idaho, Texas, and Louisiana. Since 
1946 he has been at Memphis State 
College. 

Dr. Kaltenborn has published seven 
papers in various professional journals. 
He is the author of Meaningful Mathe- 
matics which was published by Prentice-Hall in 1951. This book 
presents mathematics for general education at the college level. 
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223 SrxtH AvENvE All-State Chorus and Band Dance 

TELEPHONE 6-8600 immediately following the Concert, members of the 
DELMAN DELMANETTES All-State Chorus and Band, their directors and chaper- 
emis ara ones will be guests of the State Instrumental and Vocal 
FLORSHEIM SANDLER OF BOSTON Associations at a dance in the Ball Room of the Andrew 
BROMLEY CAPEZIOS Jackson Hotel. Admission will be by All-State Chorus 








and Band roster. 
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Dr. James O. Swain, a native of 
Indiana, will speak to the Tennessee 
Chapter of the American Association 
of Teachers of Spanish and Portuguese 
He received the A.B. and the M.A. 
degrees from Indiana University and 
the Ph.D. degree from the University 
of Illinois. He has also studied in 
Middlebury, Spain, France, Mexico, 
Caribbean Spanish speaking countries, 
and Spanish America. 

Dr. Swain is the author of two Span- 
ish texts, Rumbo a Mexico and Ruedo 
Antillano. His French text, Les Chemin 
a la Mer, will be published in the 
spring of 1953. He has taught at Indiana University, Methodist 
Schools in Costa Rica, University of Illinois, University of Wyom- 
ing, Michigan State College and George Washington University. 


PauLINE E. Burton, speaker for the 
Latin Section, is Chairman of the 
Foreign Language Department at Lib- 
bey High School in Toledo. She re- 
ceived the A.B. and M.A. degrees from 
the University of Michigan and has had 
summer work at Toledo University, 
Miami University at Oxford, Ohio, Co- 
lumbia University, the American 
Academy in Rome, and the University 
of Wisconsin. She has traveled in Eng- 
land, France, Holland, Germany, Italy, 
Turkey, Greece, and northern Africa. 

Miss Burton was awarded the Hilde- 
sheim Vase by the Ohio Classical Con- 
ference for the high standing of her students in college in me 
classics, for coordinating Latin and ancient history courses, 
and for publication of classical models in textbooks. 


Dr. M. D. Mostey, Executive Sec- 
retary of the American Vocational 
Association, Inc., will address the Ten- 
nessee Vocational Association on 
Friday. He received the B.S. degree 
from the University of Georgia, the 
M.A. degree from Cornell University, 
and the LL.D. from Piedmont College. 
He is editor and co-author of eleven 
textbooks used extensively throughout 
the nation by vocational students. 

Dr. Mobley served as president of 
the American Vocational Association in 
1945. He was selected by the War 
Department to serve as a consultant 











For A Better Fit 
And More Comfort 


The ARCHLOCK Shoe 


by Dickerson 





Light, smart, feminine— 
but with patented 
built-in comfort  fea- 
tures found in no other 
shoes. 


MEADORS, INC. 


208 SIXTH AVENUE, NORTH 
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in education with emphasis on vocational education to the United 
States Military Government in Germany. He is now serving on 
a number of national and international committees dealing with 
vocational and other educational matters. 


THE TEXTBOOK INVESTIGATION 
(Continued from page 7) 


best teaching possible takes place, and that the boys and 
girls of Tennessee are taught lessons in real democracy, 
a democracy that carries with it the freedoms that we 
know and love, as well as the responsibilities that must 
be met, if we are to enjoy a continuation of our demo- 
cratic way. 

Yes, organizations and individuals should be interested 
in what is taught in the schools. They have a right to 
know. It is hoped that all the people will become as 
interested in all phases of the schools as some of them 
have in textbooks. It might be helpful if people would 
learn more about the ever-increasing enrollments in our 
schools, the problems of transportation and consolida- 
tion, the buildings and sanitary conditions, the salaries 
and the supply of teachers. Textbooks are important, 
but next to the child, the most important thing about 
the school is the teacher. A well-trained teacher receiv- 
ing an adequate salary is indispensable to a school 
system. All of our people should include these problems 
in their efforts to prevent socialism and communism in 
our schools. 

We face a great danger in this country. Our enemies 
outnumber us by the millions and we cannot defeat them 
by brute strength alone. We must depend upon an 
educated, trained people. The one best way to defeat 
communism or any other ism, and there are other isms 
which are dangerous, is to teach better Americanism in 
our schools. The way to do this is for all the people to 
work together to provide an adequate public school 
system in this state and nation. It cannot be done by 
creating fear and distrust in the minds of people con- 
cerning their schools. 

Senator Sterling Roberts and his Committee are to be 
congratulated on the fair and efficient manner in which 
they have carried on this investigation. Let us hope 
that the report of this Committee will be such that the 
people will have greater confidence in their schools than 
ever before and that all of us will be more determined to 
provide the best schools possible for all the children. 
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122 New Films in 1952! 


EBF proudly announces 122 
significant and educationally 
superior releases to help your 
teaching. Never before has one 
company, in one year, made such 
a contribution to better AV edu- 
cation. More than 500 EBFilms 
now constitute the basic film li- 
braries of thousands of schools, 
colleges, and industries through- 
out the world. Watch for the new 
1953 EBFilms. 


New Filmstrips, Too! 
Keep your film library up-to-date 
with these new filmstrips on social 
studies, language, art, science, health, 
arithmetic and other subject areas. 
They are valuable teaching aids. 
Write or contact your nearest EBF 
representative for previews and in- 
formation on how to purchase. 


Recent Releases: Mental Health, Laws 
of Motion, Understanding Vitamins, Frank 
and His Dog, Jean and Her Dolls. 


Your EBF representatives are 


CLAUDE E. BROCK, Reg. Mgr. 
101 Marietta Street, Atlanta 3, Georgia 
CARL BROCKETT 
P. O. Box 1026, Nashville, Tennessee 


ENCYCLOPAEDIA 


BRITANNICA FILMS 


Wilmette, Illinois 











BREAKFAST, LUNCHEONS, DINNERS 
THURSDAY, MARCH 26 


Supervisors: Ball Room of the Andrew Jackson Hotel; 6:00 p. m.; Make 
reservations to Mrs. Lucille Hill, Clinton, at $3.00. 

TENNESSEE COLLEGE AssociaTION: Main Dining Room, Hermitage, 12:0 
p- m.; Make reservations to Mr. R. F. Thomason, University of Tennessee, 
at $1.50. 

Past PRESIDENTS OF TENNESSEE EDUCATION ASSOCIATION: Cumberland 
Room, Hermitage Hotel, 5:20 P.M. 


FRIDAY, MARCH 27 
Breakfast 


GeorcE PeaBopy Co.iece: Main Dining Room, Hermitage Hotel, 7:45 
a. m.; Make reservations through Peabody Alumni Office. Dr. Henry Hill 
will speak on “Moral and Spiritual Values.” 


Luncheons 

ASSOCIATION For CHiLpHoop Epucation: Ball Room, Maxwell House 
Hotel; 12:30 p. m.; Make reservations to Miss Bobbye Woodall, Materials 
Center, East High Street, Lebanon, before March 13. Price $1.80. 

ATTENDANCE TEACHERS: Cumberland High School, Nashville; 12:30 p. m.; 
$2.00; Make reservations to Mrs. Bonnie Moore, 205 Memorial Building, 
Nashville. 

Business Epucation: Ball Room, Andrew Jackson Hotel, 12:30 p. m; 
Make reservations to Miss Paulyne Lamb, West High School, Nashville; 
$1.80. 

County SUPERINTENDENTS: Private Dining Room, B & W Cafeteria, 12:30 
p- m. 

SECONDARY SCHOOL PrincipaLs: Andrew Jackson Room, Andrew Jackson 
Hotel; 12:30 p. m.; Make reservations to Howard Kirksey, MTSC, Mur- 
freesboro. 

SpeciAL Epucation: Iris Room, Hermitage Hotel; 12:30 p. m.; Make 
reservations to Miss Mildred Thompson, 321 Seventh Avenue, North, 
Nashville. 

TENNESSEE ELEMENTARY SCHOOL PRINCIPALS ASSOCIATION: Main Dining 
Room, Hermitage Hotel, 12:30 p. m.; $1.80; Make reservation to Leonard 
Gamble, 139 Green Street, Nashville, or Mrs. A. A. Burkhart, 105 S. 17th 
St., Nashville. 

TENNESSEE Music Epucators AssociATION: Parlors B and C of the Noel 
Hotel; 12:30 p. m.; Make reservations to Mrs. Margaret M. Adelman, 3933 
Cross Creek Road, Nashville, not later than March 20. $1.75. 

TENNESSEE SPEECH ASSOCIATION: Cumberland Room, Hermitage Hotel, 
12:30 p. m.; Make reservations to Miss Freda Kenner, 23 South Diana, 
Memphis. 


Lisrary: Old South Room, Maxwell House, 12:30 p. m.; Make reserva- 


tions to Margaret Butler, Pulaski High School, Pulaski. $1.75. 


SECRETARIAL: Parlors A and B, Maxwell House, 12:30 p. m.; Make reser- 
vations to Miss Dorothy Driver, Nashville City Schools, 700 Broadway, 
Nashville. $2.00. 


Dinners 

TENNESSEE CHAPTER, AMERICAN ASSOCIATION OF TEACHERS OF SPANISH 
AND PortucugseE: Parlors A and B of the Maxwell House Hotel; 5:30 p. m.; 
Make reservations to Miss Margaret Batey, Hillsboro High School, Nash- 
ville. 

TENNESSEE COUNCIL ON Economic Epucation: Commodore Room, An- 
drew Jackson Hotel; 5:30 p. m.; Make reservations to Miss Grace Dietzel, 
West End High School, Nashville. 

Union Universiry ALUMNI Dinner: B. & W. Cafeteria, 5:30 p. m. 
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fascinating 
summer assignment 









pays you GUARANTEED 








The most rewarding summer you ever 
spent can be yours—with a minimum income 
absolutely guaranteed! As a representative 
of the World Book Encyclopedia, you could 
work right in your own community and 
nearby. And the beauty of it is that your 
teaching experience especially qualifies you 
to succeed gloriously! In fact, many teachers 
earn as much as $100 a week or more—all 
summer long! 


You'd be proud to represent the World 
Book Encyclopedia. Your position is one of 
prestige and you can feel that you are indeed 
rendering a valuable service to the homes 
of your community. This extremely pleasant 


INCOME! 








and profitable work has proved so satisfying 
to many teachers that they have arranged to 
keep on with it part-time during the school 
year. 


You cannot fail, when you do this work by 
our proved methods! But regardless of re- 
sults, we guarantee you a substantial income. 
We give you free training and help you in 
every possible way. Some of our highest- 
paid representatives are teachers. 


Think what it would mean to end up the 
summer with $1,000 or more extra income 
—money for a special vacation, new clothes 
or extra luxuries you’ve dreamed of! Mail 
the coupon below and find out more details! 





FIELD ENTERPRISES, INC., EDUCATIONAL DIVISION 


(a Marshall Field-owned organization) . 
Merchandise Mart Plaza, Chicago 54, Illinois 
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Mr. George M. Hayes 
World Book, Dept. 1223, P. O. Box 3565, Chicago 54, Ill. 


Please send me details of World Book’s Teacher Plan, 
showing how I can earn $1,000 or more this summer. 


Name 





Address 








City Zone. State 
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At The End of The Year 
Arithmetic HAD Been Learned 


RUBY McELROY 
Supervising Teacher 
Maury County 


It isn’t too unusual to find children who are afraid of arithmetic 
and who have endless trouble with it. It is unusual, we think, 
to find a teacher who handles the problem with as much success 
and originality as the one described in this article. 


HEN Mrs. Mildred Ribble, 

the business education teacher 
at Hay Long High School in Mt. 
Pleasant, was asked by her principal 
one November to take over a sev- 
enth grade class in arithmetic, she 
confessed she had some misgivings. 
When she learned that the class was 
composed of twenty-one boys and 
girls noted for their very conspicu- 
ous lack of mathematical skills and 
abilities and for their even more 
conspicuous aversion to acquiring 
any of these skills and abilities, she 


frankly admitted she was _be- 
wildered and scared to death. She 
hadn't taught seventh graders be- 
fore, and the fact that these were 
retarded added to the complexity of 
her problem. Ideas and plans started 
milling about in her mind. She knew 
that her first big problem was to 
stimulate an interest for arithmetic 
in the minds of those boys and girls. 
She had to capture their enthusiasm, 
their imagination. If only she could 
hit upon a plan that might prove 
successful! 





The seventh grade textbook was 
much too difficult for the class, anc 
the sight of it brought groans of 
frustration and dismay. Other re- 
sources had to be called upon. Then 
one day it came—the idea for whic: 
she had been groping. She would 
use the Sears Roebuck catalog to 
teach arithmetic. A hastily written 
letter soon brought twenty-one cat- 
alogs. It’s easy to imagine what 
happened to the boys and girls when 
they received them. Captured by 
the fascination which we all have 
felt for a new mail-order catalog, 
they sat still and quiet, with eyes 
and minds intent on the magic con- 
tained in the brightly colored pages. 
Thoughts of arithmetic had gone 
out the window. ‘Having foreseen 
this possibility, Mrs. Ribble sug- 
gested that they take time for awhile 
just to enjoy the books and, while 
they were enjoying them, to check 
some things they would like to have 
for Christmas. Later, she said they 
would learn how to order them. 
Thus a course in arithmetic a la 
Sears-Roebuck was launched. 

Skills were learned and improved 
as make-believe orders were filled 








eorge Peabody College tor leachers 


SUMMER SCHOOL 
June 12 to August 17, 1953 








First Term: 
Second Term: 


June 12-July 18 
July 13-August 17 











Peabody College cordially invites you to share one of the most significant 


summer quarters in its entire history 


For Information, Write 


DIRECTOR OF ADMISSIONS, GEORGE PEABODY COLLEGE FOR TEACHERS 


Nashville 5, Tennessee 
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out on the catalog’s order blanks 
and total costs were figured. Trips 
to the post office for first hand infor- 
‘mation on such things as money 
orders and postal rates led to a 
greater understanding of the post 
office and postal service. Knowl- 
edge of percentage and interest was 
secured when those who had pur- 
chased such items as stoves, re- 
frigerators, and furniture had to 
borrow make believe money to pay 
for them. Serious consideration 
given the value of each item ordered 
resulted in the learning of important 
lessons in thrift, economy, and wise 
buying. The suitability and dur- 
ability of materials were carefully 
studied—whether it was a piece of 
cotton for a school dress, curtains 
for a window, or rugs for a floor. 
Wise decisions concerning the best 
method for the transportation of 
goods from the mail order house to 
their homes necessitated a study of 
zoning, shipping by parcel post, 
freight, and express. 


Changing Tactics 


Before the catalogs became too 
dog-eared and the enthusiasm of the 
students waned, the teacher decided 
to change her tactics. This time a 
letter to the Gulf Refining Company 
brought twenty-one road maps of 
Tennessee, and the class was off 
again on a new adventure. They 
were exploring their native state by 
train, plane, bus, and car. Maps 
were studied, time tables read, 
itineraries planned, mileage figured, 
expenses estimated. The trip that 
they took was imaginary, but the 
experiences they had were real, and 
the outcomes were more than just 
improved skills in arithmetic. 
Through the activities that de- 
veloped during the unit of work the 
boys and girls gained confidence in 
their individual powers, they learned 
to observe the social amenities of 
travel and to work together as re- 
sponsible group members, and they 
acquired a greater knowledge of and 
appreciation for their state. 


Seventh graders, who in Novem- 
ber hated arithmetic, who were con- 
fused and bewildered, were in May 
happy and secure in their new- 
found abilities. Self confidence had 
been restored, morales had been 
boosted, and arithmetic had been 
learned. 
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THE TEAMWORK 
YOU DONT See ! 


When you look at a freight train as it goes by, 
you are likely to see the cars of many different 
railroads. But you won't see the teamwork that 
makes this possible — teamwork that means a lot 
to you. For without it, we could not have the con- 
tinent-wide commerce which enables American 
producers to ship to distant markets and gives you 
a wide choice in the things you buy. 








Typical of this teamwork is the standard 
coupler with which any car or locomotive 
of any railroad can be coupled to cars or 
locomotives of any other railroad. These 
cars roll on tracks that are of standard 
gauge — 4 feet, 8% inches between rails, 





 — mes, 
Another good example of railroad 
teamwork is the fact that all the parts of 
all the 1,750,000 freight cars that the 
railroads own are so standardized that re- 
pairs and replacements can be made in 
any railroad shop anywhere inthecountry. 











So when you watch a train go by, with 
its cars from so many different railroads, 
you are watching a fine example of Amer- 
ican teamwork. This teamwork, plus re- 
search and investment, has made possi- 
ble the rail system that hauls more freight, 
more miles, and does it at a lower average 
charge, than any other form of general 
transportation in the world. 


And here’s another striking example 
of railroad teamwork. When necessary, 
railroads in every part of the country con- 
tribute to the great freight car pool which 
is concentrated in the wheat belt in ad- 
vance of the harvest. Then, loaded in 
freight cars, the grain starts on its long 
journey that ends when you pass the 
bread at your table. 


Association OF AMERICAN RAILROADS 


WASHINGTON 6, D. C. 
Reprints of this advertisement about America’s % 
railroads and the country they serve will be Te 
mailed to you for use in your classroom work “ 
upon your request for advertisement No. 5. 


You'll enjoy THE 
RAILROAD HOUR every 
Monday evening on NBC, 
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Better Preparation for 


Administrators 


A regional work conference on 
Improving Preparation Programs 
for Educational Administrators was 
held at Gatlinburg, Tennessee, the 
week of December 11-16, 1952 un- 
der the auspices of the Southern 
States Cooperative Program in Edu- 
cational Administration. The sixty- 
six participants in the conference 
represented Southern _ institutions 
which offer graduate programs in 
educational administration, several 
state departments of education and 
a number of local school districts. 
Conference guests included repre- 
sentatives of three other regional 
centers of the CPEA, the Southern 
Regional Director of the National 
Citizen’s Commission for the Public 
Schools, and an official of the British 
Ministry of Education. 

Participants in the Southern States 
Cooperative Program have for some 
time concerned themselves with the 


R. EDGAR MOORE 

Research Assistant 

Southern States Cooperative 
Program in Educational 
Administration 


problem of improving the training 
of educational administrators, and 
the purposes of the Gatlinburg 
Conference were: (1) To extend 
understandings of work being car- 
ried forward in the improvement of 
preparation programs; (2) To fur- 
ther develop plans for the study and 
improvement of preparation pro- 
grams. 

The orientation period included 
a presentation and discussion of the 
SSCPEA’s Six-Step Study Plan and 
Competency Pattern for improving 
the training of educational adminis- 
trators; reports of what other regions 
are doing in an effort to improve 
preparation programs; and reports 





on the group research project related 
to preparation programs which are 
underway at the Program Center, 
George Peabody College, and at the 
Universities of North Carolina, Ken- 


tucky, Georgia, Tennessee and 
Florida. 
Conference participants _ then 


chose to get down to work on the 
following broad areas related to 
preparation programs: (1) Further 
development of those sections of the 
Six-Step Plan and Competency Pat- 
tern which were concerned with the 
dynamics of human relations; (2) 
Further development of the com- 
munity concept in the preparation 
of educational administrators; (3) 
The description of differences in 
competencies required for different 
kinds of administrative positions; (4) 
The development of an outline of 
elements for a masters degree 
program for the preparation of edu- 
cational administrators. 

Group findings and discussions in 
general sessions went far toward 
accomplishing conference objectives 
and opened avenues for continued 
work. Participants unanimously 

(Continued on page 38) 





PRESENTING THE GREAT 
NEW 1953 SUPERIO 


_cecmeensenten tent: CT CE CL I 


For the greater protection it guarantees your children . 
pride you’re bound to feel in its truly handsome appearance . . . the 
new Pathfinder is far and away your wisest investment in student trans- 
portation. Completely Southern-built in the industry’s most modern 
plant — built to the exact same standards of quality as the world-famous 




















. the 


Superior Pioneer—the new 1953 Pathfinder provides the ultimate in 


school bus safety and comfort at lowest upkeep cost. And-its superior 
advantages are yours at a price in line with the lowest! Pathfinder 
Coach Division, Kosciusko, Mississippi. 











COACHES 
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ALL-STEEL SAFETY SCHOOL COACH 





Write for free copy of the new 1953 Pathfinder 
catalog, to address below. If you'd like a demonstra- 
tion — you name the date. No obligation, of course. 


MORE THAN EVER THE CHOICE OF THE SOUTH IN ’53 





SALES AND SERVICE BY 


Fred S. Post, Jr. 
408 South Central St. 
Knoxville, Tennessee 
Phone 3-2103 


R. D. Key 
Superior Coach Sales 
328 Sterick Building 
Memphis, Tennessee 

Phone 5-7893 
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With the ACE 


Seasonal Activities 

News from West Tennessee shows 
they are taking advantage of the 
seasons in planning their programs. 
The Memphis Branch told of a 
science outing in the fall at Shelby 
Forest over the Woodland Trail. 
Mr. James Bailey of the Tennessee 
Department of Conservation was 
guide and consultant. 

The Paris Branch entertained the 
Henry County Branch at Christmas 
dinner at the Greystone Hotel. Their 
project for the year, collecting toys 
and clothing for the needy of 
Europe, is indicative of their 
thoughtfulness. 

Let’s hear some plans for the 
spring season. It’s just around the 
corner. 


Handbooks are Helpful 
If you want all your ACE in- 
formation in a nutshell, why don’t 
you try a handbook? It is con- 
venient for members in a number 


of ways. Peabody College has pro- 
duced one of the most attractive 
ones weve seen, and Davidson 
County broke all records by getting 
theirs ready at the very beginning of 
the year. 

Here’s how they did it. A com- 
mittee of three was appointed to 
direct the work. To begin with an 
attractive cover design was drawn. 
It depicts happy childhood grouped 
about a modern school building. 
This within itself is an invitation to 
look inside. 

The first page contains the pur- 
pose of ACE as stated by head- 
quarters—keeping ever before them 
the goals to be achieved. A poem 
follows, “Prayer for Everyday,” bear- 
ing witness to the feeling of need 
for divine guidance in the tremen- 
dous task of teachers. 

Local, state, and national officers 
are listed along with their addresses. 
A local association committee page 
gives telephone numbers of each 
chairman. Each school has an ACE 
chairman serving as a contact per- 
son who is responsible for relaying 


news. These chairmen are listed. 

The program for the year is out- 
lined giving dates, topics, and speak- 
ers. Time and place for the Execu- 
tive Board meetings are included. 

A report of each of the ten com- 
mittees relating the plans of what 
they expected to accomplish furn- 
ishes a clear insight into the work 
of ACE. The following committees 
function throughout the year: pro- 
gram, professional activities, legis- 
lation, membership, publicity or pub- 
lic relations, publications, hospital- 
ity, fellowship, scrapbook, and year- 
book. 

The book contains just eleven 
pages, but it is a valuable reference 
book for ACEers. Try one. David- 
son County guarantees you will feel 
repaid for the effort. 


In Memorium 


Recently the Davidson County 
Branch held a lovely memorial serv- 
ice for the following loyal members: 
Mrs. Margaret Cassell, Miss Maggie 
Walton, and Miss Clara Bumpous. 








Send for circulars! 





New! 


THE GINN BASIC READERS 

DOORWAYS TO DISCOVERY — GRADE 7 
WINDOWS ON THE WORLD — GRADE 8 
Lively stories, interesting biography, a fine program of 


poetry—reading of high literary quality which seventh- and 
eighth-graders will enjoy. Workbooks and Manuals in press. 


YOUR COUNTRY’S STORY — GRADE 8 
TIEGS-ADAMS-MACKEY 


A vivid narrative history of the United States. Attention is 
given to commanding personalities and outstanding events as 
well as to geographical factors and social and economic 


changes. 


BETTER ENGLISH — 


HERZBERG-—-GUILD-HOOK 


An outstanding series offering a thorough program in speaking, 
writing, reading, and listening, and featuring a new plan of 


organization. 


GINN AND COMPANY 165 Luckie Street, N. W., Atlanta 3 


Represented by Thomas M. Woodson, Box 246, Nashville and John T. Burrus, P. O. Box 118, 


Franklin, Tenn. 


GRADES 7, 8 9 
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BETTER PREPARATION 
(Continued from page 36) 
recommended that following the 
Gatlinburg Conference each State 
Committee on Educational Leader- 
ship engage in the study of prepara- 
tion programs for educational ad- 
ministrators, not on an individual 
institutional basis, but on a coopera- 
tive state-wide basis. It was pro- 
posed that once that was accom- 
plished, all those directly concerned 
with training educational adminis- 
trators together with representatives 


from the field meet again to further 
the development of preparation 
programs on a regional basis. 

Not the least of the values accru- 
ing from the Gatlinburg Conference 
was the opportunity for faculty 
members of numerous colleges and 
universities and others concerned 
with educational leadership to get 
better acquainted, to exchange ideas, 
and to further the fellowship of 
those in the Southern region who 
share the same concerns, responsi- 
bilities, and opportunities. 











superior 














Laboratory equipment 
by Southern Desk Company 


Constant supervision and attention to details brought pre-eminence in the laboratory 
equipment field to Southern Desk Company.. .the only nationally recognized manufac- 


turer of this equipment in the Southeast. 


The J-101 Instructor's Desk above is an example of standardized equipment availa- 
ble for high school science laboratories. Modern, functional design, uniform high qual. 


ity materials & finish mark this and associated lines of institutional furniture 


made under the same exacting standards: 
AUDITORIUM SEATING 
CLASSROOM SEATING 

CAFETERIA TABLES AND CHAIRS 


. all 


FOLDING TABLES AND CHAIRS 
LIBRARY FURNITURE 
OFFICE FURNITURE 


CHURCH FURNITURE 


For free illustrated catalogs, layouts, samples, quotations and details, please contact 
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SOUTHERN DESK COMPANY 


e HICKORY, NORTH CAROLINA 
Mr. W. W. Blackwelder, Box 423, Nashville, Tenn. 


Phone 42-6565, 8-8808 








New Badge for 


Scouts 


A stepped-up citizenship training 
program will be offered the Girl 
Scouts in 1953. A new proficiency 
badge called “My Government” 
which has been designed to enlarge 
the Scouts’ knowledge of local, state 
and federal government, will be in- 
troduced to the membership on 
March 12, the 41st anniversary of 
the founding of Girl Scouting in the 
United States. The design of the 
badge shows the dome of the Na- 
tional Capitol. 


The “My Government” badge is 
the first new proficiency award made 
available to Girl Scouts since 1948. 
Requirements for earning the badge, 
considered one of the most important 
in the history of Girl Scouting, in- 
clude: 

Learning about dates and polling 
places for registration, primaries 
and the coming election; finding out 
about eligibility to vote and absentee 
balloting. 

Studying major duties of jobs to 
be filled in the coming election, 


| appeals of the various parties which 


present candidates, issues which will 
be voted on. 


Girls also must compare demo- 
cratic election procedures with reg- 
ular practices in Girl Scout troop 
government. They are expected to 
study public services and find out 
which are supported by local, state 
and federal taxes. They should 
understand the duties and obliga- 
tions of citizens. In addition, they 
are required to study the Declara- 
tion of Independence, the Preamble 
to the U. S. Constitution and the 
Bill of Rights and to relate these 
basic documents to the welfare of 
the individual and the country. 


The “My Government” badge has 
been planned as a logical outgrowth 
of a highly successful Aides to 
Voters program in which almost 
200,000 Girl Scouts took part during 
the national election last fall. Par- 
ticipation in the program is urged 
upon all girls seeking to earn the 
new badge, as well as those who 
may already have earned the right 
to wear it. 
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The basic outline of badge re- 
quirements was prepared by a vol- 
unteer group of League of Women 
Voters members in New York. Be- 
fore the project took final shape, it 
was presented to a group of educa- 
tors, members of national organiza- 
tions and representatives of Gov- 
ernment departments, who contrib- 
uted to the form in which it was 
adopted. 

So comprehensive are the re- 
quirements for the new proficiency 
award that leaders will in many in- 
stances require the help of specialists 
in training girls to earn it. It is 
therefore hoped that local Girl Scout 
troops will enjoy the guidance and 


cooperation of educators, members 
of civic organizations and other 
public-spirited and _ well-informed 
adults who are interested in the de- 
velopment of citizenship knowledge 
and skills. 

The “My Government” badge 
serves, in effect, as a post-graduate 
course in the Community Life field 
of the Girl Scout program. Desig- 
nated for junior high school stu- 
dents, it is the “top” badge in a 
series which includes study and 
activities under such headings as 
Junior Citizen, My Troop, My Com- 
munity and My Country. All of 
these badges require knowledge of 
and experience in democratic pro- 


cedures based on the parliamentary 
organization which operates in every 
Girl Scout troop. All require the 
Girl Scout seeking to earn them, to 
learn in detail about various local, 
state, and national laws and regu- 
lations, history, election procedures, 
public facilities and services, com- 
munity activities and the obligations 
of membership in a group. Study 
of badge requirements in the Com- 
munity Life field gives the Girl 
Scout a thorough and practical prep- 
aration for active citizenship and 
participation suitable to her age, 
which culminates with her formal 
entry into community life as an in- 
telligent and informed voter. 














Front view (choice of 
views as 
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Over 18 years of constant im- 
provements make Hartley Robes 
superior, attractive, serviceable. 
Careful custom tailoring to the 
individual measurements of each 
choir member assures robes that 
drape well, 
comfortable. 


Style 1000 
Note perfect cartridge 
hand fluting. $12.50 





Style 1001 
Pointed yoke $13.50 


HARTLEY VESTMENTS 


For Choir and Chorus 


fit perfectly, are 


it possible 
with growth. 


Write or telephone for sample—our representative will visit you at no obligation. 


HARTLEY GARMENT COMPANY 


1811 Church Street 
Phone 55-5968 





Navy or black poplin 
skirt, gathered top makes 
to adjust 


Black $2.50 Navy $3.50 


Hartley's white crisp Sur- 
plice can be made with 
high or low neck, and 
with bright 


also, worn 


colored windsor tie— 
Surplice—$3.00 
Ties—.75 
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LOOk, HEAR, NOW! 
DOROTHEA PELLET 


Films are 16 mm sound, black-and-white, 
“classroom tested,” and may be secured 
from local distributors. For those you 
are unable to locate, a note to Mrs. Pel- 


lett will be forwarded to the producers. 
Gardenia 


10 min. each, color Encyclopaedia Britan- 
nica Films 

Joy of gardening in “Planting Our 
Garden,” “Taking Care of Our Garden,” 
and “Food from our Garden,” captures 
the interest and learning level of the 
middle grades. Together the family shares 
work and pride in the backyard hobby 
garden most town dwellers hope to 
achieve, with produce to rival the seed 
catalog’s pictures and the market’s best. 
During the fun of working beside Mother 
and Dad, Phil and Mary learn much: 
What plants need to grow well; differ- 
ence in needs of types of plants; need 
for insect control; special function of each 
part of the plant as it makes and stores 
energy combined of sun, air, water, and 
soil food; parts of plants people use for 
food, with a little about weather, the 
seasons, and balance of nature. Excellent 
animated drawings make abstract ideas 
understandable, while the fun and suc- 


cess of the garden will make you reach 
for you hoe! 
Background for Reading and Expression 
10 min. each, color also, Coronet 

Each film completes its own story, 
stimulates each child to creative expression 
of his own, and to more enjoyment and 
understanding when he meets similar ex- 
periences. The narrators voice is a 
woman’s, to which most young children 
are most accustomed and at ease. Just 
a few words from the story are imposed 
on the picture they symbolize, and recog- 
nition is happily and sensibly developed. 
Each delights the young audience: “Mit- 
tens, the Kitten,” “Peppy, the Puppy,” 
“Hoppy, the Bunny,” (who visits a farm), 
“Flipper, the Seal,” (visited by children 
at the zoo), “Blow, Wind, Blow” (boy 
with toy boat finds a pond and a breeze). 
Others: “Frisky, the Calf,” “Spotty, the 
Faun,” “Sparky, the Colt, “The Little 
Red Hen.” 
The Easter Season for Church Schools 
10 min. color, Coronet 

The same refreshing pictures which 
“The Easter Season” used to tell spring 
customs the world over, but this film has 
a new sound track giving the Christian 
idea of Easter. 
Laws of Motion 
15 min. color, Encyclopaedia Britannica 

Films 

Even the girls in the physics class get 


the idea when shown by this film. New- 
ton’s three laws are developed throuch 
demonstration, shown by actual photog- 
raphy or drawings, interpreted by clear 
explanations, and with the corollary prin- 
ciples to support the laws. You see the 
laws operate all about—when you start the 
car in low gear, feel it swerve on a curve, 
or jerk you forward at a quick stop; when 
you catch a ball or miss it and it crashes 
through a window; when you ache from 
a fall on the ski run; or row a boat back- 
ward to go forward; when you see a lawn 
sprinkler whirling or a jet plane over- 
head. The film traces men’s thoughts of 
the idea of motion from Aristotle who 
held that rest is the natural state, Copern- 
icus and Galileo doubted, and Newton 
observed, reasoned, and stated ideas that 
“brought modern science to the era of 
jet propulsion and supersonic speeds, and 
are now amplified only by the theory of 
relativity when motion approaches the 
velocity of light.” 
The Procrastinator 
10 min. Young America Films 
Presented here with teen-agers in a 
typical situation, the chairman of the 
class party has a chronic case regarding 
both her individual tasks and the shared 
ones. By the film’s end anyone can see 
several places at which Jean could have 
done better, and may even get some 
pointers on his own problem. 





Readiness 


© Readiness: 
& Reading: 
& Enuchment 


1360 Spring St., N. W. 





> Reading 


that is the three-step program in 


THE MACMILLAN READERS 


By Artuur I. Gates 


AND Mary M. BarTLETT, MIRIAM BLANTON HUBER, FRANK SEELY SALISBURY, 
CELESTE C. PEARDON, MAE KNIGHT CLARK, ALTHEA BEERY, HELEN CROSSEN 


Readiness for every lesson, at every level, in attractive, in- 
teresting, carefully planned Preparatory Books. 


Truly enjoyable, interest-inspiring reading in the Basal 
Readers for every level which carry forward the step-by- 


step developmental program. 


A wide variety of delightful Supplementary Reading, care- 
fully geared to the Basal Material. 


Please send for further information about this program. 


Atlanta 3 


Represented in Tennessee by: 


A. R. DIXON 
Box 206, Trenton, Tenn. 
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WHAT I CAN DO 
(Continued from page 10) 


ship in my community. I must 
interpret the schools to the children 
because they are my best channel 
of good relationship with the home. 
I must realize the importance of 
bringing the parents to the school 
for more active participation. Let 
me help them to realize that we 
are on the same team, that we are 
allies working toward the same end. 
I want them to know that I’m a 
human being, not just a person who 
sits in judgment of them and their 
children. I want them to realize 
that my estimation of their children 
is given as I see them as individuals, 
and not merely as marks on a report 
card. 


I want to be a crusader for the 
children and schools in my South- 
land. I want others outside this 
region that I love so well, to be at- 
tuned to its possibilities and to its 
future. I want them to see the 
strides that have been made in our 
educational set-up. I want them to 
see its further needs. I never want 
them to feel that we are inferior in 
our offorts to do what is best for 
our children. 


I want to see in my own group 
a sampling of all the children in 
the world. I want to realize that all 
children have the same basic needs. 
I must be concerned about what is 
happening to children everywhere. 


I want to realize the value of the 
press in education. I want to find 
out what makes a good feature story. 
I have often been told that our 
field is unlimited in its possibilities 
for news this is rich and valuable. 

I want to feel happy about being 
a member of the television commit- 
tee of our school system. I will be 
alert to the fact that this new field of 
endeavor is a wonderful way to sell 
our schools. I want to be sure that 
the programs for which I am re- 
sponsible show a true picture of 
what the schools are trying to do. 
I do not want to count the many 
hours I have spent or will spend 
with this new medium as a task. I 
want to look upon it as an oppor- 
tunity for making a contribution. 


What can make me a better teach- 
er than the realization of the oppor- 
tunity I have in helping children 
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to see that God works through all 
of us? I want them to know the 
place that children have in the 
scheme of making God’s world a 
better place to live. I want them to 
see that I depend upon a higher 
source for strength and light. 

The last day of school is over for 
me, too. I’m chock full of hopes, 


wants, and plans for being a better 

teacher. As I turn the key in the 

lock, I'm reminded of a thought 

from the poem, “Tomorrow,” by 

Burger. 

“I see tomorrow look at me from 
little children’s eyes, 

And thought how carefully we'd 
teach, if we were wise.” 








Easy-to-Handle-Project 


An idea we hope you find interesting and useful 























Pebble-Painting 


Here’s resourceful project that helps develop appreciation of 
form and its relation to materials of expression. It gives young people an 
understanding through experience that in art the idea of expression 
is related to the function and form of the materials. 


A 


(big) to 4 inch (small) ; ofany 
color, kind, texture, or shape. 
Let them select pebbles they 
like, and that remind them of 
something. 


Have the pebbles scrubbed nice 
and clean. Use India ink with 
a small paint brush. 


Suggest the children keep 
their outlines simple, as 
this is very important for 
good results. The shape of 
the pebble will be the art- 
ist’s source of inspiration. 


EVERYONE enjoys delicious Wrigley’s Spearmint Gum. 
The lively flavor satisfies yet won't hurt mealtime 
appetite. And, the pleasant chewing helps keep 
teeth clean and bright. Just try it sometime soon. 


Have your students 
collect any size of upon than rough ones, although 
stones from 5 inches 











Smooth pebbles are easier to paint 


rough pebbles make nice lively- 
_ looking lambs, pineapples 
\. and log cabins. 


3 


y) This project can be used for 


any age group. 


For ages where projects 
need a practical application, 
_ these painted pebbles make 

» novel paperweights, in- 
vitations, place cards, 
or desk and table orna- 
ments. If light in weight, 
they could be glued to 
pin and earring backs 
for costume jewelry. 
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Teachers! 
to 
Nashwitle 
and the 


Come in and see our fine 
selection of 


Children’s books 


Books for school 


libraries 
Bibles 


Audio-visual aids 


General books 


Supplies of all 
kinds 


Open 8 a.m. - 4:30 p.m. 


127-9th Ave., N. 




















Hammond Organs 
Baldwin Pianos 


ROY WARDEN 
PIANO COMPANY 


TELEPHONE 5-3149 


162 Eighth Avenue, North 
Nashville, Tennessee 











PRINT IT RIGHT 
(Continued from page 13) 


How to Print 


Every printed piece, however, is 
a combination of the written word, 
illustration, and layout. A second 
section of PRINT IT RIGHT deals 
with the common problems in those 
fields, and with the relations be- 
tween the person who plans and 
the workman who actually does the 
printing. 

Is your copy cluttered with ad- 
jectives when you need verbs; with 
generalities instead of personalities; 
with our own technical jargon which 
bewilders the lay reader? The hand- 
book offers concrete ideas on writ- 
ing copy so people will want to 
read. When you get it written, is it 
too long for the space you've 
planned? PRINT IT RIGHT tells 
you how to measure copy for space, 
and space for copy. 

Do you have difficulty in visual- 
izing the completed job? The hand- 
book tells how to plan from the very 
beginning, including the use or 
adaptation of good models. How can 
you get color? PRINT IT RIGHT 
suggests three ways of getting the 
effect of color without greatly in- 
creasing costs. 

What’s all this about line-cuts and 
half-tones. The handbook tells and 
illustrates—which are which and 
when and why. How do you crop a 
picture and fit it into the space 
available? The handbook will also 
serve as a guide through the laby- 
rinth of printing techniques, tipping 
you off on the times and places to 
use letter-press, offset, multilith, and 
mimeograph. 


Delivering the Goods 


Printing, as we have said, is use- 
less until it is read by the person 
it was intended for. Each year 
thousands of reports and leaflets miss 
their mark because the distribution 


| system breaks down. The school sys- 


tem or teachers association which 
prints a fine leaflet for parents and 
gives half the copies to teachers is 
just talking to itself. PRINT IT 
RIGHT suggests how to reach your 
public in other ways than by pupil- 
messengers, and offers a brief check- 
list of the publics you must be sure 


| to reach. 


If the “experts” who prepared this 


handbook could say only one thing 
to prospective users of printing, 
however, it would probably be 


“Know Your Readers.” The idea 
runs like a theme through their 
work—the need of picturing the 
people for whom printed material 
is intended, designing the material 
for them, rather than somebody 
else, and getting it into their hands 
once the job is done. 

Incidentally, the authors have 
pretty well followed their own ad- 
vice. The handbook is written in 
non-technical language, it is attrac- 
tively illustrated and designed, and 
they are doing their best, with the 
cooperation of the editors of THE 
TENNESSEE TEACHER to get it 
into the hands of the people who can 
use it. 


Author! Author! 


The Committee which prepared 
PRINT IT RIGHT for the National 
School Public Relations Committee 
consisted of Lawrence B. Johnson, 
Editor of the New Jersey Educa- 
tional Review, and William E. 
Lloyd, Director of School-Com- 
munity Relations, Richmond, (Va.), 
as co-chairmen; Mrs. Mary G. An- 
drews, Public Relations Director, 
Wichita, (Kan.) Teachers Associa- 
tion; Sylvia Ciernick, Editor of 
Publications, Dearborn, (Mich.) 
Public Schools; John L. Davies, Pro- 
fessor of Education, State University 
of Iowa; John H. Fischer, Deputy 
Superintendent, Baltimore, (Md.); 
Robert Olds, Public Relations Coun- 
sel for the Ohio Education Associa- 
tion, and Gerald Sprung, Director 
of Special Services, La Mesa, ( Cal.) 
Public Schools. 

The manuscript for the handbook 
was reviewed by the following con- 
sultants: W. Paul Allen, Principal, 
Scarsdale, (N.Y.); John L. Bracken, 
Clayton, (Mo.) Superintendent; 
Frank W. Hubbard, Director, NEA 
Research Division; W. Harold Kings- 
ley, Field Representative, California 
Teachers Association; Ruth Winter, 
President, Detroit Teachers Associa- 
tion; and Roy K. Wilson, Executive 
Secretary of NSPRA. 


“Available from NSPRA, 1201 
16th Street, N. W., Washington, 
D. C. Single copies, $1.50. Discounts 
on quantity orders. 
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COUNSELING 
(Continued from page 12) 

wish to regard themselves in a favor- 
able light, it is difficult for them to 
state personal or emotional problems 
objectively. For example, a student 
will rarely reveal or admit hostile 
feelings towards his parents. 

Once the student has stated his 
problem, he usually elaborates on 
his difficulties. Patience on the part 
of the counselor is essential. Direct 
questioning may put the student on 
the defensive and cause him to 
“clam up.” Instead, the counselor 
might encourage the student to tell 
him more by using such expressions 
as: 

“How do you mean?” 

“Will you tell me more about it?” 

“What might be the cause of 
that?” 

When the problem has been pre- 
sented fairly completely, the next 
step tends to be one of examining 
various possible courses of action; 
that is, “what can be done about 
it?” Generally, the student should 
at first be encouraged to express the 
possible alternatives and weigh 
them as he sees them. The coun- 
selor should refrain from suggesting 
alternatives until he is asked by the 
student. At this point, rather than 
suggesting any definite courses of 
action it might be preferable to 
supply pertinent information and 
raise questions regarding relevant 
problems that should be considered 
by the student before a decision is 
made. Some examples of this would 
be: 

“Did you know that a M.D. 
takes about seven years of college 
plus a year’s internship, and three 
years of residency to specialize?” 

“What would your father’s re- 
action be to that?” 

“Your past record in mathema- 
tics hasn't been particularly 
strong. I understand that mathe- 
matics is very essential in en- 
gineering.” 

Such statements as the above tend 
to elicit reactions from the student 
requiring reflection on his part. 

Frequently the problem will be 
such that additional information is 
needed. It is important that the 
student feels this need as much as 
the counselor. Data possessed by 
the counselor is useless unless the 

(Continued on page 44) 
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BACK TO NATURE 


Fine Library Additions 


HAMMOND’S NATURE ATLAS OF AMERICA 
By E. L. Jorpan, Pu.D. 


A practical and beautiful “Family Reference Book” portraying by 
word, picture, and map, our Nature Heritage. 320 Original Color 
Paintings 34 Pages colored Maps. $7.50 


THE GOLDEN TREASURY OF NATURAL HISTORY 
BY BerTHA Morris PARKER 


In this truly magnificent book, a clear, fascinating text and more 
than 500 striking and accurate color plates take the reader on a 
tour of our universe, among thousands of natural wonders of land, 


sea and air. $5.00 


FIELD GUIDE FOR BIRDS, WILD FLOWERS AND NATURE 
STUDY 
BY Leon A. HAUSMAN 


More than 400 illustrations. Complete index for ready reference. 
Special sections on: rocks and minerals, cloud formation, stars and 
the constellations, and seashore animal and plant life. $1.00 


THE METHODIST BOOK STORE 


810 Broadway Tel. 42-1621 
Mail and ‘phone orders filled promptly 














WE GIVE YOU SIX... 


(and there are more) 
six important reasons why 


THE NEW ALICE AND JERRY BASIC 
READING PROGRAM 


continues to set the pace in elementary reading: 


|. It provides pupils with improved child-experience 
stories in which every character "comes to life." 

2. It features a gradual and logical introduction of new 
words and clear-cut lessons on word meanings and 
word usage. 

3. It offers comprehensive Reading Readiness techniques 
for beginners. 

4. It provides for individual differences through the use 
of separate teaching plans for superior, average, and 
immature groups- 

5. It offers the latest in Workbooks (including Vocabulary 
Workbooks for immature groups). 

6. It facilitates reading comprehension through such aids 
as Reading Readiness Picture Cards; Rebus, Word, 
Phrase, Sentence Cards; Big Pictures; Sight Vocabulary 
Word Cards; Integrated Textfilms. 


For full details, write to: 


Row, Peterson aud Company 


EVANSTON, ILL. White Plains, N. Y. 
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COUNSELING 
(Continued from page 43) 


student feels a need for it, can accept 
it, and make use of it in reaching a 
decision. Some resources that might 
be utilized for obtaining _ per- 
tinent information include: giving 
appropriate aptitude, achievement, 
or interest tests; contacting in- 
dividuals who can supply helpful 
information to the student or the 
counselor; suggesting pertinent read- 
ing material to the student; or talk- 
ing with his parents or other people 
immediately interested in the stu- 
dent’s welfare. 


Summarizing the Problem 

Eventually a summarization of 
the problem situation will emerge. 
This seldom occurs during the first 
interview, and should follow the 
acquisition of relevant information. 
Often a lapse of time is needed for 
the student to have an opportunity 
to think over things brought out 
during the various counseling ses- 
sions. He may want to discuss the 
situation or certain aspects with 
some of the persons involved, such 


as his parents, sweetheart, or friends. 

This does not mean that the coun- 
selor should insist that the student 
secure the reaction and approval of 
other persons as such action is not 
always desirable. The summariza- 
tion should be made by the student 
and should lead to the making of a 
decision and formulating a plan of 
action. 

The student must feel that the 
final decision is his own. The de- 
cision should be implemented by a 
plan of action. The counselor may 
help here by suggesting available 
means for following the course of 
action. For example, a student has 
decided that to improve his hetero- 
sexual adjustment he will have to 
learn certain social skills that will 
make him more acceptable. The 
counselor should be able to suggest 
what some of these skills might be 
and sources for learning them. It 
might also mean referring the stu- 
dent to a placement office for em- 
ployment, instructing him in how to 
locate a job, or referring him to a 
college catalog. 

In concluding the counseling re- 








lationship, the student should b: 
made to feel that he is welcome to 
return at any time. Provision should 
be made for follow-up of his prog- 
ress, and a case record for read 
referral in event future counseling 
is necessary. The case notes need 
not be elaborate but should contain 
sufficient information so that a new 
counselor would have some _ back- 
ground data to facilitate taking over 
the case. 


The Ultimate Goal 


The goal of counseling is to help 
the student achieve a better under- 
standing of himself and his social- 
psychological environment. To 
achieve this end, the student must 
be helped to clarify his thinking 
and recognize inconsistencies or con- 
flicting values. Given an opportun- 
ity to explore, freely and without 
defensiveness, his difficulties and the 
emotionalized attitudes which sur- 
round them, the student gains an 
understanding of himself which he 
is able to accept and thus is en- 
abled to deal with his environment 
realistically. 
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DELMAR SCHOOL PHOTOGRAPHS 
MEAN MORE SCHOOL PROFIT, 
PARENT-STUDENT SATISFACTION 


Principal and teacher alike will be quick to appreciate p2r- 
ents’ enthusiastic endorsement of beautifully finished Delm-r 
Small wonder, too, for Delmar’s exactinz 
standards allow only the best work, finished in the exclusive 
Deltone process, on highest quality materials. 
are five value-filled packages for the students’ choice. 
school profits too, when Delmar does the work, for few 
will fail to purchase one of these beautiful packages. 
for a Delmar photographer—your school deserves the best! 


A DELMAR ANNUAL IS IN THE VERY BEST TRADITION 


And, there 
The 


Call 


34 Lee Gardens—Bristol, Virginia 
Box 797—Gadsden, Alabama 
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EMOTIONAL PROBLEMS 
(Continued from page 9) 


the emotionally maladjusted indi- 
vidual are not real. But the fact 
that a symptom of pain is of func- 
tional or psychological origin rather 
than of physical origin does not make 
it any the less painful or annoying. 
The nervous child actually suffers 
from his physical symptoms. A 
functional pain or symptom is just as 
real and painful and disabling as one 
due to organic disease. 

An emotional disturbance is not a 
sign of weakness. It is trite to say 
that everyone has his breaking point, 
but it is true. The stresses and strains 
of military life were severe enough to 
cause many individuals to become 
emotionally maladjusted who might 
never have become so if they had 
continued in civilian life. There are 
many emotionally disturbed—o r 
neurotic—individuals who are very 
successful in business, the profes- 
sions, and the arts. Many are hard- 
working, ambitious, conscientious in- 
dividuals, who perhaps take things 
too seriously at times. Emotional 
maladjustment is not something to 
be ashamed of; it is a misfortune, not 


a disgrace. The emotionally dis- 
turbed child is therefore not to be 
considered inferior, worthless, or un- 
trustworthy. He is not of tainted 
heredity. He is not a slacker or 
coward. During the war the propor- 
tion of medals was as great among 
those who broke down in combat as 
among those who did not. 
Emotional maladjustment takes 
many forms. It has been called the 
great imitator. It may manifest it- 
self in tremors, headaches, back- 
aches, other pains, shortness of 
breath, palpitation of the heart, rapid 
pulse, high blood pressure, excessive 
perspiration, anorexia, vomiting, in- 
digestion, stomach upset, constipa- 
tion, diarrhea, irritability, fatigue, 
restlessness, inability to concentrate, 
fears and phobias, functional blind- 
ness, deafness or muteness, stutter- 
ing, functional paralyses, as well as 
hostility, Over-aggressiveness, etc. 
Because of the physical symptoms, it 
is important that a physical examina- 
tion be given to check for any organic 
disease. However, if after thorough 
examination no physical basis for 
the complaints is found, an emo- 
tional disturbance is probably pres- 
ent. It has been estimated that 


from one-half to two-thirds of those 
individuals seen by the average doc- 
tor have a psychological, or emo- 
tional, basis for part or all of their 
complaints. 

Many of these symptoms are pres- 
ent at times in all of us, without any 
physical basis. We are all familiar 
with the headache which develops— 
on a purely unconscious level—when 
we face an unpleasant engagement. 
A temporary emotional disturbance 
may be responsible for a variety of 
physical and psychological symp- 
toms, without, however, warranting 
the classification of the individual as 
a neurotic. 


What Can the Teacher Do? 


With the general understanding of 
emotional disturbances just dis- 
cussed, what can the teacher do for 
the emotional needs of the child? 
Without being a psychologist or a 
psychiatrist, how can she handle 
emotionally disturbed children, or 
the temporary emotional upsets of 
the average child? We shall discuss 
briefly some of the attitudes and 
techniques which are important in 
such situations. First, there are 


(Continued on page 48) 
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The Cruising Classroom 


President Alice Latta announces 
that the tenth Classroom Teachers 
National Conference will be held 
abord the SS Nuevo Dominicano, 
July 6-18, 1953, which will tour the 
West Indies. The conference is 
sponsored by the NEA Department 
of Classroom Teachers in coopera- 
tion with the NEA Travel Division 
and Indiana University. Alice Latta, 
president, NEA Department of 
Classroom Teachers, Hilda Maeh- 
ling, executive secretary, and H. B. 
Allman, director of summer session, 
Indiana University, will act as di- 
rectors. 

Conference Plans—The Classroom 
Teachers National Conference pro- 
vides an ideal inservice training 
program and leadership develop- 
ment conference for classroom 
teachers. It combines a real vaca- 
tion with a most valuable and in- 


spirational experience. This year, 
participants not only will make 
friends and exchange ideas with 
teachers from all parts of the United 
States, but they will have the rare 
opportunity of meeting fellow 
teachers in all of the ports of call 
and of learning first hand about the 
people, customs and _ educational 
opportunities of our neighbors in 
the West Indies. 

The SS Nuevo Dominicano will 
sail from Miami on Monday after- 
noon, July 6, and return to port 
on Saturday evening, July 18. 
Throughout the cruise the ship will 
serve as headquarters, with land 
excursions planned in the four ports 
of call. During the eleven-hour stop 
at Nassau, plans include a tour of 
the Island of New Providence, visit- 
ing beaches, estates, attractive native 
villages, tropical gardens, time for 


shopping and a tea as guests of the 
Nassau _ teachers. 

The longest stopover, thirty-one 
hours, will be in Ciudad Trujillo. 
Here the group will visit the city, 
Columbus Castle, the Ceiba tree to 
which Columbus tied his ships, the 
Primate Cathedral of America, Tomb 
of Columbus, the National Shrine, 
beautiful George Washington Ave- 
nue, the University and_ several 
schools. A highlight will be a din- 
ner and reception at the Hotel 
Jaragua. 

Sixteen hours in Port-au-Prince 
will provide ample time for sight- 
seeing in the old and new residen- 
tial sections and visiting the mus- 
eum, art center, cathedrals, markets, 
wharves and schools. Two special 
attractions will be native voodoo 
dance and a reception at the Haitian 
American Institute. 

In addition to the usual tour of 
Havana and Morro Castle, the Min- 
istry of Education and the Cuba 
Teachers Association are planning a 
luncheon and program for the group. 








A trip to N ashville isn’t 


complete unless you shop Harveys. 


Yes, everybody in 
Middle Tennessee knows 


Harwtay Has It 
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The intervening days spent aboard 
ship will include a schedule of dis- 
cussion groups on organization and 
instructional problems, orientation 
sessions on the social, economic and 
educational background of the 
Bahamas, the Dominican Republic, 
Haiti and Cuba, and recreation and 
relaxation. 


Accommodations and Costs—The 
Department of Classroom Teachers 
has chartered the SS Nuevo Domini- 
cano for this cruise and only con- 
ference participants will be aboard. 
Because of this and in keeping with 
the Department policy, rates have 
been reduced to a minimum. The 
cost will be $304 to $365 depending 
upon boat accommodations desired. 
This fee includes full expenses for 
the twelve-day  cruise-stateroom, 
meals, federal tax, sightseeing excur- 
sions, planned entertainment, tourist 
cards and all gratuities—everything 
but your spending money. 

All cabins have outside exposure 
with hot and cold running water and 
wardrobes. The majority have 
lower and upper berths. There is a 
little difference in size of the cabins. 
The larger ones, planned for three 
people, have twin beds and one 
upper berth. A few have private 
baths. 

It has become customary for many 
state and local associations to in- 
clude the expenses of one or more 
delegates to the Classroom Teachers 
National Conference as a budget 
item. This year the cost has in- 
creased considerably. It may be 
possible for an association to ex- 
pand its budget to completely 
finance a delegate, but if not, it is 
urged that as much money as pos- 
sible be allowed as partial expenses 
of a delegate. The cruise promises 
unusual opportunities and every 
state department will want to be 
represented. 


Credit—Available for those who 
desire it from Indiana University. 
One, two, or three hours of graduate 
or undergraduate credit may be 
earned at the rate of $10 per credit 
hour. 


Foreign Purchases—$200 worth of 
purchases may be brought back 
duty-free. Time will be allowed for 
shopping in all ports of call. 


(Continued on page 48) 
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DESIGNED TO ACCOMPANY 
THE GOOD ENGLISH SERIES 


YOUR STATE ADOPTED ENGLISH TEXTS 








FIRST STEPS TO GOOD ENGLISH— 


Language Readiness for Grade Two 


Unusually artistic and colorful illustrations, portraying real 
experiences of children, provide the basis for the instruction 
of each lesson and motivate the development of both oral and 
written language skills. 


PRACTICE EXERCISE BOOKS 


Grades 3-8 


A practice exercise book, providing additional practice ex- 
ercises, is available for each book of The GOOD ENGLISH 
SERIES, Grades 3-8. 








Polk E. Moore—TENNESSEE REPRESENTATIVE 


LAIDLAW BROTHERS 


328 South Jefferson Street 
Chicago 6, Illinois 
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Vanderbilt University 


Summer Session Planned to Meet 


. Teachers 
. Students beginning or continuing graduate work 
. High School graduates who wish to enter col- 


. College students who wish to speed up work 


1953 Summer Session 
June 15 - August 22 


Conferences for Teachers in 
Secondary Schools 
June 11-June 12 


I Drama—English 
II Foreign Languages 
III Natural Sciences 


Needs of 


lege in June 


toward degree 

Scholarships for Teachers in 
Secondary Schools and Colleges 
For bulletin with details, write 


Director of Summer Session, Box 64 
Vanderbilt University 
Nashville 4, Tennessee 
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CRUISING CLASSROOM 
(Continued from page 47) 
Registration—Classroom teachers 
who wish to attend THE CRUISING 
CLASSROOM, or state and local 
associations who plan to fully or 
partially finance a delegate, are 
urged to make application immedi- 
ately since the size of the group 
will be limited to accommodations 
available. Applications will be as- 
signed in the order received. For 
further information and applications 
write to the NEA Department of 
Classroom Teachers, 1201 Sixteenth 
Street, N.W., Washington 6, D.C. 








New! 


ENJOYING ENGLISH 
FOR GRADES 3-8 


Offering... 


A warm, friendly, new 
approach to the teach- 
ing of English. 





A thorough training in 
the four basic English 
skills: Reading, Writing, 
Speaking and Listening. 


A series developed in 
actual classroom use. 


An extensive represen- 
tation of the actual 
work of boys and girls 
at each grade level. 


A refreshing variety of 
study and testing mate- 
rials. 


Workbooks and 
Teacher Aids. 


For further information write to 


THE L. W. SINGER CO., INC. 
249-259 WEST ERIE BLVD. 
SYRACUSE 2, NEW YORK 


Represented by Roger Barker 














EMOTIONAL PROBLEMS 
(Continued from page 45) 


several “don’ts” which follow from 
the characteristics of the emotionally 
disturbed individual just presented. 

Since the emotionally disturbed 
child is not a malingerer, or pretend- 
ing, he should not be treated as such. 
He shouldn't be accused of faking, of 
making up or exaggerating his com- 
plaints. He is honest and sincere 
in his claims, and should be re- 
spected as such, with belief, not 
suspicion. 

Since emotional maladjustment is 
not willful, but is beyond conscious 
control, no one should be blamed for 
it. Don’t condemn the maladjusted 
child. It does no good to tell him 
to use his will power, to “snap out of 
it’—he would if he could. Lectures, 
sermons, exhortations are usually 
useless. Avoid such comments as 
“you should know better’; “you're 
old enough not to do that”; “what if 
your mother knew about this?”; “you 
should be ashamed of yourself.” 

Since the pains and physical com- 
plaints are real, not imaginary, don't 
deny them, or tell him to forget 
them, or try to argue him out of 
them. Accept his aches and pains, 
recognize them as unpleasant and 
disabling. Don’t deny him medical 
attention—if he doesn’t need it, the 
doctor will tell him so. 

Since the emotionally disturbed 
child is not a weakling or coward, 
he should not be condemned as one, 
or blamed or censored as if he had 
committed a crime. Anger, reproval, 
“telling him off,” are harmful to his 
attempts to adjust. His feelings of 
self-condemnation, guilt, and failure 
are so strong that reproach or con- 
demnation by others may drive him 
deeper into despair and hopeless- 
ness. 

Don’t diagnose or label, or classify 
the emotionally maladjusted child as 
abnormal, neurotic, or “a mental 
case.” It is not necessary to be 
familiar with psychiatric terminol- 
ogy; applying a psychiatric label to 
the child doesn’t help him, but will 
probably hurt him. The psychiatrist 
is the only one qualified to make a 
psychiatric diagnosis. 

Don’t talk about the child in his 
presence, to his parents or to anyone 
else. Frequently teachers have been 
overheard talking about a child, in 


very uncomplimentary terms, while 
he is present but ignored, as if he 
werent present, or didn’t count—al- 
most as if he weren't a person at ail, 
but an inanimate object. Such 
treatment is damaging to the child 
and to his self-respect. He should 
be treated as a human being who 
has feelings. 

The teacher should be able to do 
more than to avoid these mistaken 
attitudes, however, she should be 
able to do something positive to 
foster the adjustment of the child. 
Teachers frequently complain that 
they don’t have training in mental 
hygiene, or that they don't have 
time to study each child as an indi- 
vidual. But it is not necessary to 
have extensive training in mental 
hygiene to be helpful. Nor is it 
necessary to have a detailed, com- 
plete case history to know all the 
facts about the background, develop- 
ment, and home life of each child. 
There are certain basic, fundamental 
attitudes and techniques that are 
applicable in all situations involving 
emotional expression which teachers 
can cultivate, with no more _ back- 
ground in mental hygiene than has 
been just discussed. 


A Real Understanding 


The most essential element in 
handling emotional disturbances is 
that there be a real understanding 
and acceptance of the child, as he is, 
with his negative attitudes, hostility 
and aggression, destructiveness, etc. 
These emotional reactions are just 
as natural as the more positive ones 
—they are not bizarre, “crazy,” 
shameful, but natural expressions 
under the circumstances. Realizing 
this the teacher must avoid condem- 
nation, criticism, and moralizing. It 
is not necessary that the exact cause 
of the behavior be known; it is 
enough to know that it is natural 
under certain conditions. These 
conditions almost always involve 
situations in which the child has 
been hurt, frightened, threatened. It 
is only natural that resentment, ag- 
gressiveness, anger, and other nega- 
tive emotional behavior result. The 
test of the ability of a teacher to 
handle emotional disturbances con- 
structively is whether or not she can 
accept such negative, hostile, emo- 
tions and resulting behavior as nat- 
ural responses. 
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The most important need of the 
child is to be understood and ac- 
cepted—to be able to share his 
thoughts, without fear, suspicion or 
defensiveness. The maladjusted child 
feels aggressive because he feels 
threatened. He actually is threat- 
ened by others, usually the adults 
in his environment, when they criti- 
cize, condemn, exhort, or shame him. 
He needs to feel understood, to feel 
that someone accepts him as he is 
with all his faults, to feel that some- 
one knows how he feels. 

To be able to put oneself in the 
place of another helps in understand- 
ing that other person. It is in this 
way that empathy develops, which 
leads to the ability to understand the 
other person. 

If one really understands the emo- 
tionally disturbed child, and accepts 
his negative, hostile behavior as 
natural under the circumstances, the 
next step is to realize that emotions, 
once stirred up, need to be expressed 
or released. This may seem to be 
contrary to the attitude of many 
teachers, who feel that negative be- 
havior and emotions must be con- 
trolled. They believe that the child 
cannot be allowed to express hostil- 
ity, anger, or hatred of others, in- 
cluding his parents and teacher. If 
he cannot control these emotions the 
teacher attempts to suppress them. 
But such attempts to exert control 
result only in suppression, or per- 
haps gradually repression by the 
child himself—the emotions continue 
to exist, and to cause emotional mal- 
adjustment in the child. Contrary 
to general opinion, the freedom to 
express the emotions of hostility and 
hatred does not result in an increase 
of such negative emotions and be- 
havior, after the initial period follow- 
ing such freedom. It rather allows 
the negative emotions to drain them- 
selves off, so that the more positive, 
constructive emotions and behavior 
have a chance to show themselves. 
Discipline and punishment are thus 
not the answers to negative emotions 
and behavior. Expression rather 
than suppression or repression is 
necessary if the child is to reach a 
stage of better adjustment. 

This does not mean that the child 
is allowed to be physically assaultive 
or destructive. There must be limits 
set to prevent injury to other chil- 
dren and adults, and damage, to 
property. But while destructive be- 
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havior is prohibited when it injures 
others, there is no limit to the expres- 
sion of destructive and aggressive 
thoughts and feelings, and if pos- 
sible the expression of such behavior 
on substitute objects, such as rubber 
toys, especially dolls representing the 
individuals towards whom the child 
feels aggressive or resentful. Ver- 
balization of feelings and emotions is 
to be encouraged, and accepted 
without surprise or shock. It is im- 
portant that the teacher really be 
able to accept such feelings, without 
actually condemning or judging the 
child in her thoughts. Children are 
acutely aware of our feelings, and 
sense if they are really being under- 
stood and accepted, or if we are only 
pretending to do so. If it is the lat- 
ter, the child will know it and be 
suspicious, afraid of being tricked 
into saying or doing something for 
which he will be punished. We must 
really prove to him that we are ac- 
cepting and understanding. Being 
able to express in words those feel- 
ings which the child himself is un- 
able to verbalize is often helpful in 
showing him that we do understand. 

It is impossible here to go into the 
detailed methods and techniques of 
developing an understanding of the 
child, of encouraging the expression 
of his emotions, and of helping him 
handle them constructively. Rogers 
has developed this method as a 
means of therapy with adults. Baruch 
has applied the same principles to 
handling children in the home. They 
are just as applicable to dealing with 
children in the school. Student- 
centered teaching is the term used 
for applying the principles of client- 
centered therapy to teaching. Excel- 
lent discussions of this approach will 
be found in Axline, Rogers, and 
Snygg and Combs. The teacher who 
wishes to provide the best emotional 
environment for her pupils, and who 
feels that the emotional development 
of pupils is at least as important as 
their academic progress, will want to 
learn more about these new tech- 
niques and methods. 


“We must immediately set at least 
100,000 highly trained engineers to 
the task of discovering and develop- 
ing human talents. . . . Today we need 
one hundred laboratories concerned 
with such developments to where we 
need one that seeks a substitute for 
gas.’—L. H. Moore in “Education or 
Catastrophe,” The Texas Outlook 
(March 1947) 





FREE 


EDUCATIONAL 
MATERIAL! 


Here is the latest list of booklets pre- 
pared by the makers of MODESS and 
designed to help you teach that delicate 
subject . . . menstrual hygiene. 





1. “Sally and Mary and Kate 
wondered,” a simple introduction to 
the subject of menstruation for pre-teen 
girls, is clearly and tactfully written. 


2. “Growing Up and Liking It,” 
a brightly illustrated booklet for teen- 
age girls, discusses menstruation and 
offers helpful advice on health, poise 
and grooming. 


3. “It’s So Much Easier When You 
Know,” a booklet intended for fully 
matured girls, gives detailed informa- 
tion about using tampons for sanitary 
protection. 

You may order as many copies of 
these booklets as you wish . . . abso- 
lutely free! Write Anne Shelby, Edu- 
cational Director, Personal Products 
Corp., Box 66-3 Milltown, N. J. or mail 
coupon below. 





I 
| Anne Shelby, Personal Products Corp. 


Box 5366-3, Milltown, N. J. 


Please send me: 


(_] booklets ‘Sally and Mary and Kate 
Wondered” 


([] booklets ““Growing Up and Liking It” 


(-] booklets “It’s So Much Easier When 
You Know” 


eee ee eer 





(PLEASE PRINT) 


Address. 





State 
(Offer good only in U. S. A.) 


City 
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No Storage 
problem... 
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No Fire worry... 


We'll put your records 
and lists on / 


Every school needs the protection and 
space-saving features of microfilming. 
When we place your student records 
on film they're always available even 
though the original records may be 
lost or destroyed by fire. Microfilming 
is also ideal for pre- 
serving mailing lists, 
bookkeeping records, 
historical books and 
publications. 









Write for 
free 


ti t 
ne Keep your records safe 


SWANK 
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SALE 
FOLDING CHAIRS 





BEST FOR EVERY FOLDING-CHAIR PURPOSE! 


@ DURABLE—strong steel frame, reinforced 

@ SAFE—no tipping, cutting, snagging hazards 

@ COMFORTABLE—extra-wide, extra-deep seats 
and backs 

@ CONVENIENT —fold quietly, quickly, compactly 

@ RUBBER SHOES—long-life, replaceable 

@ 3 SEAT STYLES—formed plywood with durable 
lacquer finish; formed steel, baked yey ge 
or imitation leather upholstered, choice of 5 
Write Dept. 158. 


OVER 8 MILLION IN USE! 


Grand Rapids 2, Michigan 
Branch Offices and Distributers in Principal Cities 








A man that seeks truth and loves it 
must be reckoned precious to any hu- 
man society.—Frederick the Great 
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A Miracle at Eastertide 


Y first grade and I have re- 

cently had the privilege of 
being a part of a wonderful Easter 
experience in science and in co- 
operative living. Our school is new, 
modern, and beautifully nestled in 
the midst of a tall wood. We have 
watched the summer leaves turn to 
gold and red and drop to the ground. 
We have examined these dead leaves 
and have seen the seeds for which 
the leaves form a protective winter 
covering. We have seen squirrels 
preparing for winter and once even 
found a huge land turtle which we 
promptly adopted. 

It was in this wood, on one of our 
spring walks, that the adventure 
began. One be-ribboned curly-head 
came running to me with great 
alarm in her voice, “Oh, Mrs. Davis, 
see that poor bird! He’s hurt!” 

We all turned to look, and being 
very quiet, slipped close to the 
bird. “His wing is broken! Oh, 
we must help him!” came from all 
around me. I suggested that we 
might do more harm than good by 
frightening the bird—and then I 
realized that the bird seemed to fly 
quite well as it returned to the same 
spot after leading us farther on into 
the wood. 


A Miracle Occurs 


Telling the children not to move 
a muscle, I crept closer to the bird 
as she maintained a valiant, hissing 
defense of the spot of earth. We 
stopped about three feet from her, 
and there before our eyes were three 
grey and black flecked eggs in a 
nest on the ground expertly hidden 
by protective coloring. Even the 
bird, as she accepted our presence, 
seemed to blend into the landscape. 
Not one first grader moved, and 
after several minutes, the miracle 
occurred! Our mother bird stirred, 
lifted her wings and raised her body, 
showing clearly for the first time 
the lovely white and black bands 
encircling her throat. And there was 
the fourth grey and black egg! 

Quietly, we retreated for a con- 
ference, for we knew the mother 
bird would be in danger so close 


BETTIE RAYE DAVIS 
Grahamwood School, Mempliis 


to the school building. The children 
were worried that someone would 
walk over the nest without seeing 
it for, though well hidden, it was 
right in the middle of a well trav- 
elled path. A wise little voice sug- 
gested that we take turns guarding 
the nest until school was out and 
that we warn the other children. 
With two important guards standing 
a good distance from the mother 
bird, we left to share our good news 
with the rest of the school. 


And a Tragedy 


Thus ended the first part of the 
miracle. Now I must relate the 
tragedy, and I will do it as briefly 
as possible. Next morning, as I en- 
tered school with my arms full of 
books on birds and my head full 
of exciting plans, I saw several older 
boys—and one of my own—in a 
downcast semi-circle before our 
principal. I heard, “. . . threw the 
bird’s eggs! Why?” and my tearful 
little ones came running to tell me 
all at once. 

I gathered from them that the 
nest had been destroyed and the 
mother bird was walking around her 
empty nest, crying at the top of her 
heartbroken voice. One egg was 
broken, and the remaining three 
were returned early by my children, 
hoping that the mother would re- 
turn to them. Of course she did not, 
and the children were not to be 
consoled. The little girls cried, and 
the little boys covered their tears 
with such gallant remarks as, “If I 
was Hop-along Cassidy, I'd fix 
them!” 


They Profited 


As they became quieter, a wide- 
eyed little girl said, “Mrs. Davis, 
don’t you think the best thing to do 
would be to ask God to forgive those 
boys?” And the tragedy came to 
end, for the miracle began again. 

Our miracle hasn’t ended. The 
mother bird flew away, leaving her 
three eggs, and the children sug- 


(Continued on page 55) 
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[t Began With A Doll 


HAT would you do if the girls 
in your Sixth Grade room 
persisted in bringing their brand- 
new Christmas dolls to school 
on the first day after the holidays, 
and the next, and the next? And 
on the second day, the boys not 
wanting to be left out, began bring- 
ing their model planes and other 
presents? 
That was the situation with which 
I had to deal—a ticklish situation 
because the teacher doesn’t want 
to hurt a girl's feelings, and yet the 
daily schedule of work must go on. 


Dolls on Exhibit 


The children and I talked the 
matter over and we hit upon a plan 
which at once pleased the girls. At 
a certain time on the next day, 
Friday, the girls would put their 
dolls on exhibtion before the whole 
room. At recess and after school, I 
noticed the girls were talking among 
themselves, careful not to be over- 
heard. “Mrs. Carter, we have plans 
for the show tomorrow,” one of them 
said to me as she started home. 


Next morning the room was a- 
buzz. The girls were very busy with 
boxes, scarfs, and extra things. The 
boys were casting more glances than 
usual, and I detected a bit of jeal- 
ously when the girls were permitted 
to stay in the room during the after- 


_ noon recess. 


Boys Are Judges 


As the boys marched up the steps 
[ joined them in the hall. I felt the 
anticipation when we were greeted 
at the door by a welcoming com- 
mittee who showed us to our seats, 
with the front of the room looking 
like a doll shop. The boys were 
nonplussed; the girls stepped proud- 
ly among their dolls, tucking this 
one’s ribbon, or straightening that 
one’s awkward foot, or touching a 
bow here and a ruffle there. 


After each doll had been placed 
to look her loveliest, the Master of 
Ceremonies announced that the en- 
tries were exhibited under two 
classifications, baby dolls and cos- 
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tumed dolls. The boys were to be 
judges. Then came the parade with 
each girl carrying someone else’s 
doll. After a march around the 
room, the champions were selected 
by the boys’ applause, with Mike 
winning for the babies and Sandra, 
the roller-skating dancer, winning 
for the costumed dolls. 


Boys’ Day, Too 


The show ended with spontaneous 
applause from all of us. As the MC 
gave the room back to me, a unani- 
mous request came from the boys: 
“The girls have had a day; now when 
can we have a boys’ day?” They 
were not to be denied, so we agreed 
on the same hour on next Tuesday 
for the “men” in the room. 


The boys gave exhibitions of 
leather craft and wood-carving. One 
boy even brought an electric needle 
for burning initials on identification 
bracelets. Both girls and _ boys 
clamored for their “days” the next 
week. The second Girls Day was 
not elaborate, but we were surprised 
to see the pretty needlework, pot- 
holders, doll clothes, and aprons 
hanging about the door and the front 
of the room. 

Certainly the “days” have proved 
enjoyable and interesting. Imagine 
eleven-year-old boys being willing to 
judge a doll-parade! Through the 
stimulation of cross-interests, the 
children were taught good family 
relationships, and we have succeeded 
in organizing our creativeness into 


scheduled displays. 





We have a right to cheer ourselves 
with some very real encouragements. 
The greatest of these is the luminous 
fact that fifty-five nations are com- 
mitted by solemn covenant to help each 
other keep the peace, to substitute law 
for force, and to strive toward the up- 
lift and defense of human rights and 
justice and fundamental freedom. The 
world has far to go before this pledge 
is a reliable reality. But the United 
Nations has raised this standard to 
which men of goodwill in every clime 
and under every flag can repair and it 
has already sped us on this God-blessed 
way. America will do her full part.— 
Arthur H. Vandenberg 
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KEITH-SIMMONS C0., Inc. 


412-414 Union St. Phone 6-2175 


HARDWARE 
House Furnishings—Sporting Goods 
Electric Refrigerators—Builders’ 
Hardware—Mill Supplies—Paints 
Radios—Television 
Automatic Coal Stokers—Asphalt 
Shingles—Roll Roofing 
NASHVILLE 4, TENNESSEE 











Compliments 


F. W. WOOLWORTH CO. 


221 Fifth Avenue N. 
311 Third Avenue N. 
1805 2Ist Avenue S. 
Nashville, Tennessee 
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CLINTON 
TEACHERS AGENCY 


Member N.A.T.A. 34th Year 
If it is a position in the Midwest, West 
or Alaska, we can find it for you. Enroll 
now. 


706 South Fourth Street _Clint lowa 
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WOULDN'T IT BE WONDERFUL. . . 


P . if education could be poured inte your pupils 
lke water into @ pitcher! 

But experienced educators know the pupil hes his 
own active role te play im the educational process, es 
hes the teacher, if the course content is to be fixed ia 
his mind. 

Your Herlow workbook has your pupil “do for him- 
self’; it orgonizes your course content end fixes tin 
your pupil's mind —ot the same time affording od 
Greater opp ity for individual i 

Write todey for your free catalogue of the ever 
240 Horlow workbooks, mony of which fit your texts 


HARLOW PUBLISHING CORPORATION 
OKLAHOMA CITY 
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TEACHERS 
PLACEMENT SERVICE 


A Nation-wide Service for Teachers, 


Schools and Colleges 
We give you something you cannot get 
for nothing—better service, scientific 
service, personal service, professional 
guidance, privacy, best jobs—highest 
salaries. Write for particulars. No 
obligation. 


VERNON M. RIEGEL, Manager 


50 WEST BROAD ST., COLUMBUS 15, OHIO 














Enrollment: Boys 








YOURS FOR THE ASKING 


Advertisers in 


THE TENNESSEE 


TEACHER prefer to send their booklets 
and other material directly to teachers and 


administrators. 


If intended for use by 


children, the list will so indicate, but it 
should be ordered by the teacher. If time 
is important, write directly to the ad- 
vertisers. The coupon below is for your 
convenience in ordering several items. 


64a 


65a 


20a 


99. 


“2a 


Shaw Finger—Paint Booklet.—Sixteen 
pages of instructions and ideas for 
using this fascinating medium. Many 
illustrations which show how a child 
or an adult can enjoy this simple 
medium for free artistic expression. 
(Binney & Smith) 


On the Track.—New edition of an il- 
lustrated guide to the nature, avail- 
ability and source of free teaching 
aids on railroad transportation. De- 
scribes materials for all grade levels 
and most subject matter areas. One 
free copy per teachers. ( Association 
of American Railroads ) 


Wayside Wonders along America’s 
Highways.—Wall mural 8 feet wide. 
In full color. Shows the most inter- 
esting spots along the highways. In- 
cludes an 8-page booklet “How to 
see America,” which gives the his- 
torical background of bus travel and 
how to take a bus trip. Contains 
good, practical material for the 
seasoned traveler, as well as for the 
novice. The booklet includes 
one page of study outline on bus 
travel. (Greyhound Lines) 


also 


The Coordinated Classroom is an il- 
lustrated, 48-page report 
every phase of seating, lighting, and 
decoration problems in the classroom 
and their effect on children’s posture, 
vision and general welfare. (American 
Seating Company ) 


covering 


miele EM. seni sil 66a New booklets to help teach menstrual 
Agencies hygiene.—Indicate number desired 
for each age group. 
poco 
1 State Teachers Magazines, Inc. ; 
1 307 North Michigan Avenue | 
; Chicago 1, Illinois | 
| Please send me the items indicated in the quantities indicated. 3c is enclosed for ! 
| each item checked. 
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1. Growing Up and Liking It. A 
booklet for teen-age girls. 

2. Sally and Mary and Kate Won 
dered. A booklet for pre-ado- 
lescents. 

3. It’s Much Easier When You Know. 
A booklet for fully matured girls. 
(Personal Products Corporation ) 


Ww 


How to Apply for a Summer Job.— 
Contains information on the proper 
procedures to use in applying for 
summer employment in such organ- 
izations as hotels, summer camps, 
national parks, steamship lines, re- 
ranches and industrial firms. 
One copy to a teacher. Will 
indicate where and how list of these 
firms may be obtained. (National 
Directory Service ) 


sorts, 


also 


Articles on teaching methods in read- 
ing. Teachers Service Publications 
Nos. 1-3. Reprints of recent articles 
by Nila Banton Smith. Titles of 
articles: “Historical Turning Points 
in the Teaching of Reading,” “Util- 
izing Reading Opportunities in the 
Entire Curriculum,” “Helpful Books 
to Use with Retarded Readers.” 
(Silver Burdett Company ) 


Teaching with the Tachistoscope.— 
A 20-page manual explaining what 
the tachistoscope is; what can be ex- 
pected of it; when it can be used; 
and the equipment needed. Also in- 
cluded are complete instructions for 
using in the areas of reading, spelling 
and arithmetic. (Society for Visual 
Education ) 


Utilization Listing and Where-to-Use 
Guide lists more than 600 Encyclo- 
paedia Britannica Films. Arranged to 
show suitability of each film accord- 
ing to grade levels and subject areas. 


An Invitation to Experiment with 
Freedom of Choice.—An 8-page il- 
lustrated brochure. Describes an ex- 
citing and timely experimental unit 


for intermediate and junior high 
school social studies classes. Em- 
phasizes_ significance of individual 


freedom in America. 


Inc. ) 


(General Mills, 


New Film Catalog for 1952-53 lists 
and describes over a thousand 16 mm 
sound films of practically all educa- 
tional producers. Cross-indexed by 
title and subject matter and shows 
grade level suitability. (Ray Swank- 
Distributor ) 


Catalog of over 3200 titles distributed 
by United World Films covering prac- 
tically every major curriculum area, 
from agricultural through zoology. 
(United World Films ) 
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The Potentialities 
(Continued from page 8) 


our schools and churches we talk of 
human brotherhood and love of our 
fellowmen, but many boys and girls 
are not conscious of being loved. 

Much is said about the neglect of 
the three R’s, but I wonder if it isn’t 
the child’s personality and his real 
interests that are being neglected? 
Do we really give each child an 
opportunity to develop his abilities 
so that he can grow into the unique, 
creative human being that he has 
the potentiality for becoming? I be- 
lieve that each parent wants a crea- 
tive education for his child. Often 
he is unable to express it in words 
but I think that if we could talk to 
him about it in understandable 
language, he would be with us. 

I recently had a letter from a 
mother because her child of seven 
cannot read. This mother probably 
does not understand that there are 
many children in our schools today 
who are taught reading at the 
chronological age of six although 
they are not ready for reading in- 
struction and who, as a result, de- 
velop personality difficulties that 
will haunt them throughout their 
lives. This mother probably does 
not understand that with proper in- 
struction and individual attention 
her child will read as well at the age 
of twelve as the average of the other 
children if the right attitudes are 
taken by teachers and if personality 
difficulties can be avoided. If such 
difficulties are allowed to develop, 
they are far harder to overcome than 
a slight deficiency or even a larger 
deficiency in reading ability. 

We must help parents and inter- 
ested citizens understand the mag- 
nitude of our task in meeting 
individual needs of children. We 
must tell them about some of the 
devices that we use and the success 
or failure that we have had with 
them. With this kind of thinking 
out loud on our part, we shall have 
the citizens’ support in developing 
educational programs that are bet- 
ter adapted to the needs of individ- 
ual children. 

By and large Americans have giv- 
en widespread praise to our system 
of free or private enterprise as com- 
pared to government control or 

(Continued on page 54) 
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IT’S NEWS TO US 


These are announcements by the manu- Importations from all the markets 
facturers of new products which we be- of the world 
lieve will be of profession] interest to 
educators. This listing should not be Home Furnishings and 


construed as a recommendation by the 


editor. You will want to check and com- Appliances 

pare these items with others to be found 

in your school supply store. If unable to é, P 

find the products desired, your request ntlerprise 

for information will be forwarded to the 

producer. Gas and Electric Ranges 
Inflatable 16-inch globe made of Viny- (We make ‘em) 


lite Plastic is a new device for teaching 
geography. So durable that the sphere 
can be used as a beach ball. Flexible 


Electric Refrigerators 


enough for the deflated globe to fit in : 

a drawer or packet. The map is repro- 

duced on the globe in five bright and PHILLIPS & BUTTORFF 
attractive colors, with names of countries, 217-223 Third Ave., N. 


principal cities, oceans, seas, large rivers 
and lakes printed in large, easy to read 
type. Available at department, toy, sta- 
tionery stores. Price $1.49. (The Blaine 
Company, Inc., 130 West 42nd St., New 
York 18, N. Y.) 

A new Chalkboard light, called the Guaranteed Investments 


Nashville, Tennessee 








Chalkboard Dean is designed to give and Retirement 


Maximum illumination without any glare. “ 
Y 8 For Professional Women 


The lighting utilizes a parabolic trough 


reflector placed along the top of the board. ee 
It extends out from the wall; is highly 
polished and on the outerside can be MUTUAL BENEFIT LIFE 
painted the same color as the wall. The INSURANCE COMPANY 
light ane ‘ single row of mownenpent 1104 Sudekum Building 
lamps is distributed over the entire board, : 
aad Nashville 
from top to bottom, through scientific 
angling of the reflector. Operating cost gir 
is low as only 175 is involved. (Solar 
Light Manufacturing Company, 1357 Miss Frances White—Agent 


South Jefferson Street, Chicago 7, Illinois. ) 








Three Dimension Screen especially de- 
signed to bring out the depth of three 


dimension pictures. The aluminum treated on 

surface on the tight, flat screen which is 

obtained by the Tensi Lock—a simple 

rachet device. Available in 40 and 50 
square inch size. (Radiant Manufacturing C 








Corporation, 2627 W. Roosevelt Road, 
Chicago 8, Illinois. ) 











Tour Reservation Form 
Tennessee Education Association 
321 Seventh Avenue, North 
Nashville 3, Tennessee 
Please reserve space for me on the Miami Beach Tour, June 23-July 13. I 
am enclosing a deposit of $25.00 which will be refunded in the event I am 
unable to make the trip. Details will be sent to me later. 
Name 
School Address 


Home Address 
City , Tennessee 
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The Potentialities 
(Continued from page 53) 


government enterprise. If we be- 
lieve in it in our economic system, 
we must likewise believe in it in 
education. In education, it means 
that we carry on our teaching and 
the life of our schools in such a way 
that each child has an opportunity 
to become all he is capable of be- 
coming. If each child is encouraged 
to make the most of his capacities, 
then we can be sure that he has 
good preparation to participate in 
an economic order which seeks to 
liberate the creative intelligence 
of our people. But if we are to de- 
velop this kind of education, educa- 
tion must itself be free. We shall 
certainly not prepare boys and girls 
for effective participation in a free 
economy if they have not lived in 
the clean atmosphere of freedom in 
their school experience. 


Education for Social 
Effectiveness 


No person who is well informed 
about contemporary problems can 
overlook the importance of education 
for more effective citizenship. We 
wonder that people who seemingly 
have at least a modicum of educa- 
tion make so little use of it in the 
responsibilities of citizenship. We 
observe their behavior and say they 
ought to know better than to do 
many of the things they do. And 
we wonder that the instruction we 








COLES & WALLER 


JEWELERS 
DIAMONDS WATCHES 
Phone 6-3672 : 
519 Union Street Nashville, Tenn. 
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have given them has not affected 
their behavior more significantly. 
One trouble is that we have operated 
on the oversimplified assumption 
that “knowledge is power.” There 
is evidence to the effect that know!- 
edge of itself is not necessarily 
power. Certainly it is not power 
for good unless the possessor of the 
knowledge has acquired also a dis- 
position to use it for the good of 
others. 

Here is a complex problem, for 
the attitudes which children develop 
are produced not only by their ex- 
periences in school but also by expe- 
riences on the playgrounds, in their 
homes, and in community life gen- 
erally. Somehow we must find ways 
of integrating these various types of 
experiences. We can draw strength 
from homes, churches, and com- 
munity agencies rather than being 
in a position where we see these 
agencies as competitors for the 
child’s time and as being lethargic 
or often antagonistic to the school’s 
aims and purposes. 

If we are to be effective in educa- 
tion for better citizenship, if educa- 
tion is going to help us reduce crime, 
delinquency, and finally promote 
world peace, it must be the kind of 
education which influences human 
behavior. This means that the total 
environment of the pupil must con- 
tribute to the end of his social effec- 
tiveness. We must be in constant 
communication with community 
agencies, with parents, and in a 
position to influence the child’s total 
environment in the direction of good 
citizenship education. 


Certainly we will not develop such 
a relationship on the part of the 
public if we start with a defensive 
attitude. Rather we must tell our 
lay citizens what our problem is and 
help them to see ways in which 
they can join us in its solution. 


Moral and Spiritual Values 


Closely related to education for 
social effectiveness is education that 
seeks to develop our whole value 
system to higher levels. Sectarian 
religious education cannot, of course, 
be carried on in public schools. But 
this should not keep us from recog- 
nizing the tremendous potential of 
a public system for education in 
moral and spiritual directions. It is 


my belief that American public edu- 
cation has contributed very signifi- 
cantly on this front. Yet we can 
be more effective if we ally our- 
selves more closely with community 
agencies such as the church, the Boy 
Scouts, the various voluntary asso- 
ciations, the press and the radio. 


I am fully aware of the efforts 
that teachers have put forth to teach 
the American way of life, and in 
the overwhelming majority of in- 
stances it has been a sincere effort. 
We must find some more effective 
way of dramatizing the meaning of 
America with the average pupil. 
And we must find some way of help- 
ing parents and adults generally to 
understand this same way of life. 


We need to do a more thorough 
job of teaching the Declaration of 
Independence, the Constitution, and 
especially its Bill of Rights. But 
these must be taught in a dramatic, 
vital way and not merely as old and 
dusty documents which are trotted 
out for occasional examination. We 
must give these great documents a 
rich and practical application to the 
life of our communities on a day-to- 
day basis. If parents, board mem- 
bers, and citizens generally partici- 
pate with us in dealing with such 
value problems, they too will acquire 
a better understanding of the mean- 
ing of America, and particularly of 
its meaning with regard to the 
nature and quality of our education. 


Utilization of Resources 


We have barely begun utilizing 
community resources for education. 
These members of the community 
can enrich the educational program 
and through such participation be- 
come familiar with what schools 
are doing. Nothing that we can say 
to the layman in our communities 
and nothing that we can prepare for 
him in the way of materials descrip- 
tive of our educational program will 
be as effective as an opportunity to 
share with teachers and children in 
an actual learning experience in our 
schools or in the community. Lead- 
ers in labor and industry, in civic 
and public life, officers and leaders 
in the various voluntary associations 
are examples of persons who have 
contributions to make. 

If large numbers of people in our 
various communities have _partici- 
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pated in our educational program 
we shall not lack for defenders if 
we are unjustly attacked. The 
point is that in view of our many 
current problems we should not be 
in a defensive mood any longer or 
any more of the time that we can 
possibly help. We need to be about 
the business of improving education 
and making it sufficiently effective 
to cope with the many problems 
which it now confronts. If we could 
enlist the cooperation of the people 
in the solution of problems we would 
come to see them as resources to be 
utilized rather than as critics to be 
appeased. 


We must deal with the Communist 
menace effectively and not by fal- 
lacious hysterical methods which 
help us only to play into the hands 
of Stalin. Anyone who has been 
taught once by indoctrination and 
propaganda is a ready victim for 
another propagandist. But those 
who have been taught to think 
their way through problems and 
have learned how to apply scientific 
methods to the problem of making 
up their minds are not easily swayed 
by propagandists and agitators. It 
is high time that we understood 
not only the seriousness of the Com- 
munist threat but the methods 
whereby we can cope with it effec- 
tively. It is my belief that no 
totalitarianism, be it Communist, 
Nazi, or Fascist, thrives in the bright 
sunlight of free inquiry and free 
education. A corollary is that it is 
in the presence of thought control, 
fear, and character assassination 
that the totalitarian influences have 
a chance to grow. Keep the Amer- 
ican public school system free and 
you have a powerful weapon against 
all totalitarian threats. 


Often teachers are unjustly at- 
tacked. The attacks are often bitter, 
unsupported, and wholly unjust. It 
is not easy to stand up for what one 
believes in the face of widespread 
and bitter denunciation. It is not 
easy to keep serene and to remain 
determined and courageous when 
the price of courage and expressed 
conviction is the defamation of one’s 
own character. Yet nothing is more 
important now than a courageous 
teaching profession which under- 
stands our way of life and which 
fights for it through thick and thin 
against Communist and Fascist 
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alike. If we have adequate under- 
standing, a deep enough dedication, 
high courage, and effectiveness in 
allying ourselves with community 
resources, we shall ultimately win 
through for freedom. I think we 
shall win more readily if we hold 
to educational viewpoints that are 
scientifically validated and which 
experience has taught us are sound. 
We shall not be successful in saving 
freedom by a precipitate return to 
an excessive emphasis on the three 
R’s, to a process of indoctrination 
in the status quo, or to a hurried 
and badly improvised effort to teach 
religion simply because people are 
demanding that these things be 
done. 

On the contrary we should enlist 
the cooperation of our parents and 
lay citizens. We should examine our 
problems with. them. We should 
get as many of them as possible to 
help us with our educational prob- 
lems. We should build a total pro- 
gram of school and community edu- 
cation which emphasizes the values 
that are representative of America. 
In so doing we will build the entire 
community into an educational en- 
terprise that lives and breathes our 
way of life as related to politics, 
economics, human relations, and 
spiritual values. 


“If there be any among us who would 
wish to dissolve this Union or to change 
its republican form, let them stand un- 
disturbed as monuments of the safety 
with which error of opinion may be 
tolerated where reason is left free to 
combat it.”—Thomas Jefferson in his First 
Inaugural Address, March 4, 1801. 
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“Not the Miss Elsie Desmond who kept ma 
in fifth grade for four years?” 


A Miracle 
(Continued from page 50) 


gested that we do something. One 
serious youngster suggested that we 
take turns sitting on the eggs, but 
my husband provided a more feas- 
ible solution by making us a small 
incubator from a box and an electric 
light bulb. 

Perhaps they will hatch, and the 
whole school will have the pleasure 
of digging worms for the orphan 
birds. You may be assured that the 
boys at fault will spend many an 
hour at it. If they do not hatch, 
the children will at least have the 
pleasure of knowing that they did all 
they could to right a wrong. My 
children will have had a valuable 
lesson in learning to forgive, to over- 
come grief and disappointment, and 
to do the best possible with the fa- 
cilities at hand. This is education for 
living! 
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“Or my report card caught fire” “What does it say? | mislaid my glasses!” 
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Austin Peay State College 


Clarksville, Tennessee 


Offers you the services of a scholarly, creative, experienced, and friendly faculty, 
the facilities of a new $3,500,000 campus, and a nationally accredited teacher-education 
curriculum designed to promote an improved State program of public education. 


Summer Session features GRADUATE WORK leading to Master of Arts degree in 
Education and LIBRARY SCIENCE for pari-time librarians. 


SUMMER SESSION 


First Term: June 9-July 15 
Second Term: July 16-August 21 


Address Inquiries to F. G. Woodward 
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